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Introduction 


Many a bride has started married life knowing only how to 
boil an egg. Because she has a hungry man to feed she learns 
to cook. But sheer necessity does not force a woman to make 
her own clothes; she can always buy something ready-made. 

What then starts a woman on home dressmaking ? It may 
be exasperation. She searches the shops for a dress, that one 
is the wrong colour, this one is the right colour but the bodice 
makes her look dowdy. 

Or perhaps she can never find a good fit. A ready-made 
dress is calculated to fit hundreds of women of about a certain 
size. Most of us have a bit more here, or a bit less there. These 
“little bits 55 make a ready-made only a near fit. 

Or perhaps she wants something different and something 
different can be expensive ready-made. 

Or maybe she visits the fabric department of a big store and 
the treasure-house of colour and texture makes her feel “if 
only I could make my own clothes 5 \ 

Most women know more about sewing than they think they 
know. This book is intended to start you off making your own 
clothes. It is a beginning. I hope it will make you want to 
know more because, as with most things, you can always go on 
learning. 

I do not expect you to read through this book from first to 
last word. Use the book like this: 

Glance through it to see the general outline. Then Chapters 
I-VII need close study. You will need them for whatever you 
make. Chapters VIII-XII give you details of how to sew. Use 
the index to pick out the information you want. You will want 
“seams” on any garment but not necessarily “pockets 55 . 
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INTRODUCTION 


Chapters XIII and XIV deal with making a skirt and 
making a blouse. You might like to start with a small garment. 
A simple blouse that pleases you is a better start than a 
complicated dress that you can hardly expect to get right until 
you have had some experience. 

If you have never made a buttonhole or a placket try them 
first on an odd scrap of material. You may grasp the idea 
in your mind but you have still to carry it out with your 
fingers. If you are going to make a mistake it is much better 
to do it on material that does not matter. 

Most of the work needed to make a successful garment is 
done before you start sewing. A pattern adjusted to you, care¬ 
ful layout and cutting, exact reproduction on the garment of 
all those useful marks inserted by the pattern-makers to make 
the garment fit well, and plenty of tacking, these are all 
necessary and important. If you skip these preliminaries you 
cannot expect to be completely pleased with your clothes. 

Again and again I will tell you that a particular step or 
stage is very important. Good dressmaking is made up of a 
number of small parts, each of which must be well done. You 
may press your garment like a genius but still put on a crooked 
collar and spoil the dress. 

To be successful you need confidence, common sense and 
patience enough to do things the right way. You will save 
money, have the pleasure of owning more clothes, and if you 
do not get a kick out of wearing something you made yourself, 
I shall be surprised. But remember you do not learn to cook on 
Souffle au Grand Marnier, The same rule applies to dress¬ 
making. 
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CHAPTER I 


Your Tools 


Equipment for sewing divides into items you really need and 
items that make dressmaking easier for you. You can beat an 
egg with a fork but you still buy a whisk or beater to do it that 
much better, or faster, or easier. First the essentials: 

Scissors: You need a pair of Sheffield steel dressmaking 
shears of a good make. Make sure you know of a re-sharpening 
service because hacking fabric with half-blunt scissors can be 
maddening, and inaccurate. Explain this firmly to husband 
or family who may want to borrow them to trim the roses or 
cut paper. 

You also need a small pair of embroidery scissors for 
trimming, cutting thread (save your teeth) and general use. 

Sharp scissors are always necessary for good clean cutting. 
With nylon or “Terylene” they are absolutely essential. 
Never try to tear either of these materials. They are much 
too strong. 

Pins: Fine steel pins with sharp points make pinning easy 
and do not damage your work. If they rust, throw them away. 
You can buy them in tins specially packed to prevent rust. 
Do not use plated ones—they can mark your work. 

Tape measure: Buy a strong one with metal ends. The 
metal steadies it for measuring flat surfaces like paper patterns. 

Thimble: Get one that fits and does not discolour your skin. 
Wear it on the middle finger of your right hand. Use of a 
thimble is said to be the sign of a good dressmaker. Maybe; 
but wear a thimble, anyway, if you do not want a sore finger. 

Tailor’s chalk: Costs little and is useful for all sorts of 
marking without damaging your material. 
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Tacking cottons: Cheaper and not as strong as sewing 
thread and pulls out easily* Use a different colour for each 
group of pattern markings, yellow for darts, pink for pleats, 
etc., depending on the colour of your garment. The different 
colours stand out and save you a lot of time when you are 
putting the garment together. 

Needles and thread: The right needle and the right thread 
are most important. They not only affect the appearance of 
the garment but its wearing qualities too. A thread that is 
too weak for the fabric could give way; one that is too thick 
could rub the material into patches. Too thick a needle will 
makes holes in a fine fabric. 


Needle and Thread Guide 


Materials 

Hand 

needle 

Machine 

needle 

Thread 

Fine: 

Very thin silk, lace, 
chiffons, organdie, 
muslin and similar 
fabrics. 

9 

9-11 

50 silk 

50-80 mercerised 
sewing cotton 

100-150 cotton 

Medium : 

Linens, fine silk, 
fine cottons like 
poplin and fabrics 
of similar weight. 
Light wools. 

7-8 

n-14 

80-100 cotton 
40-60 silk or 
mercerised 
sewing cotton 

Heavy : 

Winter dress weights, 
drill, tweeds, 
corduroy. 

5 - 6 

14-16 

! 

40-60 cotton 
and mercerised 
sewing cotton 


Where I have given a variation in size your choice will depend 
on the thickness of fabric. 
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II 


Match a fine needle, a fine thread and a short stitch to fine 
fabric. Match a coarser needle, coarser thread and a longer 
stitch to heavy material. 

Remember when colour matching thread to fabric that the 
thread looks slightly darker on the reel. Choose a shade 
slightly darker than the fabric. 

Try out your sewing-machine tension on the fabric you will 
be working on before you start sewing the garment. Use two 
bits of fabric and sew with the chosen needle and thread. 
Correct tension is important to the strength and appearance of 
the garment. A loose stitch may not hold the seams securely. 
You may get a puckered seam with too tight tension. 

Use “Terylene” and nylon thread on fabrics of those fibres. 
Threads of natural fibres may take longer to dry and may not 
last as long as the garment. A fine needle normally gives better 
results on these fabrics; number 8-9 hand and 11 machine 
needle. When machining, a try-out first on a scrap of the 
garment material is important. With “Lurex” thread use the 
normal thread on the reel and the normal needle and wind the 
metallic thread on the bobbin. 

Iron: If possible use one with heat-control disc. 

Ironing board: Must be steady and well padded. You 
may have to add blanket or felt if the padding is too thin. Use 
clean covers. 

Pressing cloths : Pieces of old sheets or linen cloths. Must 
be clean. 

Press mitt: Costs little to buy. Or you can make one 
yourself. It looks like a padded glove without fingers and is 
worn like a glove. When you press sleeves the mitt is pushed 
into the shoulder curve and acts like a miniature ironing 
board. 

Sewing machine: To be honest, a sewing machine is not 
essential. You can always sew by hand. But I cannot imagine 
any woman making a lot of clothes without one. 

But just being able to turn the handle, move the treadle, or 
press the electric button is not enough. You must have 
complete mastery of your machine. You must be able to sew 
an absolutely straight seam. On side seams a wobbly row of 
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stitching breaks the line, on curves it can spoil the curve, and 
with anything more difficult than putting together two flat, 
long seams, you can make an error that will make the dress 
look “home-made” in the worst sense. 

Keep your machine in good order. A machine that is not 
well maintained will not produce good work. Of course we all 
know about very old machines that still give wonderful service. 
If you are using your grandmother’s machine you might like 
to know that the Singer Sewing Machine Co. can repair most 
makes if spare parts are still obtainable. But as you make more 
clothes do not be surprised to find yourself hankering after a 
modern machine with its ingenious attachments. 

Useful to have: 

Pin cushion: A pin cushion fastened to your wrist saves 
time. There is one that fastens to wrist or machine arm. 

Buttonhole scissors: You can guess these are made 

specially for the job. 

Pin k ing scissors: These swiftly finish off raw seam edges 
with a series of triangles. When you buy these a handy re¬ 
sharpening service is a must. 

Skirt marker: If you have no one to mark the hem for you 
(or you just cannot keep asking your friend to mark it for you) 
this contraption stands on the floor, you turn slowly, press the 
bulb and chalk squirts out to mark the hem line. 

Dress form: It is so much easier to fit a dress on one of 
these than on yourself. You can see the back so easily. You 
can buy one to your size but for real accuracy have one 
specially made. A mould is taken of your shape and the dress 
form made to your figure. If you add permanent weight you 
may be consoled to know that this form can be adjusted to your 
new shape. 

Sleeve board: For pressing sleeves and short seams. Again 
this needs clean covers. 

Bias cotter: This attaches to your scissors and cuts bias 
binding to the correct width each time. 

Cutting table: Useful but you can always cut out your 
pattern on the carpet. Never cut it out on the bed. 

Foil-length mirror and hand mirror : A woman should 
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never be without these, anyway, if she wants to see what she 
really looks like. 

Fashion magazines: To make you ambitious. They do 
not have to be new. You can cull any number of ideas from 
magazines a couple of years old, especially on detail and 
decoration. The daily newspapers will keep you up to date 
on line. 

Sewing-machine attachments : These are designed to 
save you time. They do a number of jobs quickly and cut out a 
great deal of manual work. Some are supplied as part of the 
equipment of new machines; others have to be bought 
separately. Here are some: 

Narrow hemmer: The raw edge is put in position. The 
hemmer foo t folds the hem and machines it. The hem is about 
quarter inch deep, the kind you would put on a frill or ruffle. 
This will also attach a narrow edging lace while folding in the 
raw edge and sewing the narrow hem, all at the same time. 

Adjustable hemmer: You set this to the desired hem width 
and eliminate tacking. But it also machines hems; hems on 
formal garments are always invisibly hand sewn. 

Ruffler: When one edge of the material has been sewn you 
put the other raw edge into this attachment and it will make a 
ruffle with a choice of gathered effects—well-spaced pleats, 
or groups of pleats. It will also make the ruffle and apply it 
direct to the garment, single or double fabric, in one operation. 
You can attach yards and yards of frills to a fancy under¬ 
petticoat in an afternoon. Or you can make a double ruffle for 
a blouse in less time than it took me to write this page. 

Gathering foot: Unlike hand gathering where you sew a 
length of material and pull the thread to get the amount of 
gathering you want, this fixes the gathers as they will finally be 
worn. This means you have to know the length of material 
you want left after you have gathered. But the stitches are 
firm and strong. This attachment is a speedy way of shirring 
(many rows of gathers) and you have no worries about uneven 
lines. 

Binder: You insert the binding and the raw edge of the 
garment and the binder encases the edge with the binding, 
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sewing through both sides of the binding. If you cut your own 
binding the attachment folds in the raw edges for you and sews 
the binding to the garment in one operation. It will bind a 
straight or a curved edge. The finished binding will show 
stitches on both sides. It is, therefore, not particularly suitable 
for use on formal clothes where binding attached by invisible 
means (partly hand sewn) is preferable. But on informal 
clothes, children’s garments, etc., it will save a lot of time. 
You can bind collars instead of facing them, bind openings 
ready for loops and buttons, or even, once you get skilled, bind 
buttonholes. It is a swift and secure way of binding the raw 
edges of seams on material that will unravel. 

Buttonhole maker: You mark the place for the buttonhole and 
the attachment does the rest. It makes closely placed, even 
satin stitches, up and down both sides of your mark, sewing 
through garment, interlining and facing. You then cut the 
hole. Very much an investment if you make a lot of clothes, 
since this buttonhole is suitable for most kinds of garments. 

Edge stitcher: This sews right up against a fold. Its obvious 
use is for machining pin tucks, but it can also be used for 
attaching lace, piping or cording. 

%ip and cording foot: The normal sewing foot will not allow 
you to sew right up against a firm object. This attachment 
does just that. It sews right against the teeth of the zip, or 
against a strip of cord encasing it neatly and firmly in its cover. 

Zig-zag attachment: This will make many decorative stitches. 
It will also “overcast” raw seam edges making a quicker and 
better finish than pinking scissors because it prevents the edge 
unravelling. It can also be used to attach lace. 

Swing-needle sewing machine: This machine is so 
ingenious that you find yourself describing it as “doing every¬ 
thing but bath the baby”. It will do everything the attach¬ 
ments do and far more. It will, for instance, make eyelets, 
insert elastic, and offers a multitude of decorative finishes. But 
it falls in the luxury class. 

As you make more clothes (and I hope you will) you will 
be able to judge what you need. You do not need this whole 
list of equipment before you can start making a dress. 
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But watch for new ideas that are always being marketed to 
help the home dressmaker. Whether you want a minor item 
like a needle-threader, or a gadget for pulling out tacking 
threads, or a major item like a swing-needle sewing machine, 
they make useful Christmas or anniversary presents. So keep 
your “wanted” list up to date. 



CHAPTER II 


Choosing your Style and your Fabric 

When you choose a pattern to make up yourself follow the 
same dress rules you use when buying a ready-made. The 
off-the-peg clothes you have bought will help you to choose 
wisely. You will know already that, if you have a short 
neck, you cannot wear too high a neckline. If you have a 
generously-built rear, and wear a tight skirt in clinging 
fabric, a glimpse of the back view can make you dash for a 
diet sheet. 

Absolute honesty with yourself pays off. So take a good 
clear-eyed look in the mirror and remember those “mistakes ”, 
the clothes you could not bring yourself to throw away but 
hated wearing because they were so wrong on you. 

While you are having this frank look at yourself remember 
your age. Flowered muslin looks funny on almost anyone over 
forty and crimson satin on a sixteen-year-old gives parents a 
shock and boy friends the wrong idea. 

Few of us are “average” in shape but some of us are less 
average than others. Here are a few points to remember. 

Are you small and slim? Emphasise your daintiness. Avoid 
thick clumsy fabrics. Watch the length of your hemline 
particularly with full skirts if you want to avoid the tea-cosy 
look. Avoid strong colour contrasts and “important” waist¬ 
lines, anything that breaks your length. A “long” line, like 
the “Empire”, makes you look taller. 

Are you short and stout? Avoid anything that gives you extra 
width, like double-breasted styles, heavy shoulders, yokes, 
square necklines, wide belts and stiff fabrics or large fabric 
patterns. Anything diagonal, a line of small buttons, draping 
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or neckline helps to fool people about your lack of height and 
generous width. 

Are you tall and thin? You want to give yourself width. You 
can wear big collars, wide skirts, cummerbunds or eye-catching 
belts, and colour contrasts. Fabric designs that go up and 
down like tramlines are fatal. You want designs that go round 
you. But you can wear fabrics with a surface, hairy woollens, 
embossed cottons, elaborate brocades. 

The bust and hips . A good foundation is absolutely essential. 
A small bust or a large one can be helped with a well-cut bra. 
Oddly enough, soft bodice draping that can help a large bust 
look more in proportion can also disguise lack of bust. But 
the two problems are not always faced in the same way. You 
can add trimming with a small bust, say a pie-crust frill on the 
bodice of an evening dress, but do the same with a large bust 
and the result is a shelf! But the rounded neckline for evening, 
decendy low-cut, helps to break up the bulk and, as the owner 
is usually blessed with nicely padded bones and neck, the 
result can be most attractive. 

If you have a small bust and wide hips choose a pattern that 
minimises the hips and gives importance to the bust. A 
straight, not-too-tight skirt, and a bodice with a yoke, or a 
square neck, help to give width at the top and give you a more 
balanced look. 


Fabrics: Always buy materials backed by a good brand 
name or a reputable shop. They do not have to be expensive. 
1 rust the pattern-makers when it comes to deciding how much 
matenal to buy. They have spent a lot of time and money 
waking it out for you. Look for the amount to buy according 
to fabric wrdth and your size. There is a chart on the pattern 
f „ ^ dth , glven ' s as ™Portant as the length. If the pattern 

36 “ ch “ 

assist i^he f-bri? dTp^rtSe^Af 

very knowledgeable and helpful. generally 

for T £ S / Sh ° P , Sj man X havc advis °ry or consultant services 
for home dressmakers. If you are doubtful whether a colour 
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or a pattern will make up to look pleasing on you a chat may 
help, even if it is only on a woman-to-woman basis. And it 
may console you to know that if you go really wrong in cutting 
or sewing, sewing shops are accustomed to worried women 
who produce a heap of material from a bag and relate a tale of 
woe. They try to straighten out such problems. But if you 
start with an easy pattern and have patience to do things the 
right way you will have no such difficulties. 

Fabrics are generally sold in these widths: 

Woollens (and in mixtures if wool is 

in the majority) 48-54 inches 

Cotton, silk, synthetics 36 inches 

Dress lace—Bouncings 34-36 inches 

Allover up to 48 inches 

Materials today can be complicated. Synthetic (or C£ man- 
made”) fibres, nylon, “Terylene”, etc., are mixed with the 
natural fibres, wool, silk, cotton. And there are so many new 
processes it is difficult to keep up with them all. But for your 
own benefit it is worth while to do so. 

You must find out what your cloth is made of, whether it 
washes, needs ironing and at what temperature, or if it needs 
dry-cleaning. You also want to know whether it will shrink. 
Nylon and “Terylene” do not shrink but you must have 
three-quarter inch seam allowance to prevent fraying. 

Keep up to date with fabric trends, one season they are soft 
and flowing, another crisp and firm. 

Cotton has had some extraordinary things done to it lately. 
It can be crease, dirt and shrink resistant, drip-dry and mini¬ 
mum iron. It can gleam like satin, be tough like sailcloth. 
And the designs get better and better. Use it for day or evening 
dresses, beachwear, blouses, underclothes, skirts and slacks, 
and children's clothes. 

Wool has so many textures that it can cover anything from a 
silky cashmere to a heavy tweed. Its weight varies but an 
easy division is between the heavy ones for coats and the light¬ 
weight for dresses. Look for the “shrink-resist” or pre-shrunk 
label. Worsted is the very smooth woollen cloth used for suits 
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and skirts. Wool is generally used for day-time clothes but 
one of the very fine cloths would make a winter party dress 
suitable for our climate. 

Linen is another fabric that has been given modern treat¬ 
ment. It can now be crease-resisting and need minimum 
ironing- The plain colours are new and exciting but look out 
for “tweed” and the “embroidered” linens. Linen is also 
blended with “Terylene”. Use linen for day dresses and 
summer skirts and remember the embroidered linens if you are 
planning a summer dance-dress. 

Synthetics: Some are already familiar, others are still hardly 
more than names—if that. Roughly the known synthetics 
already available or coming soon are: rayon, acetate, nylon, 
“Terylene”, “Tricel”, “Fibrolane” and “Courtelle”. “Cour- 
telle” is the British acrylic fibre similar to the American 
“Acrilan”, “Orion” and “Dynel”. 

When machining nylon and “Terylene” the tension of both 
needle thread and bobbin thread should be loosened slightly 
to guard against puckering. The tension should be checked on 
spare pieces of fabric. The material should be guided firmly 
and slowly through the machine and not stretched at all. 
When machining “mixed” materials, that is materials con¬ 
taining part synthetic, part other fibre like wool, a rough rule 
is that if there is less synthetic than natural fibre treat it as 
“natural”. But your best protection lies in testing tensions 
first on odd scraps of the same material. 

Permanently pleated synthetic fabrics can be found and 
more should be coming into the shops. “Terylene” and 
worsted, and “Tricel” and worsted, are permanently pleated. 
A “Tricel” fabric that looks like crepe is made both plain and 
pleated so you can match the colours for plain bodice and 
pleated skirt. 

If you cannot see ready-pleated fabrics ask in the shop where 
you buy the cloth. They may be able to have it pleated for you. 

Lace: Besides making delightful trimming, lace should be 
remembered as a dress fabric. Simple styles are best since the 
lace itself supplies so much extra decoration. 

Lace is made from cotton, rayon, nylon or “Terylene”. 
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Silk Is sometimes mixed with other fibres. Wool lace is 
beautifully warm and light and generally is strengthened with 
nylon or cotton. 

Find out with what fibre your lace Is made. 

The right side of lace is the “rough” one. It is worth re¬ 
membering that packed lace is folded with the right (or tex¬ 
tured) side out. 

Dress lace called “flouncings ” is made with a fancy scalloped 
edge and a finished straight edge. They are made in lengths 
of about 5 yards. Flouncings are made in 34-36 inch widths 
and one flouncing is about right for a short evening skirt 
with the hem already finished for you. 

To cut out a full-length evening dress, a wedding dress, or a 
short princess-style dress, In fact anything with long panels to 
it, lay the pattern lengthways on the lace. The hem can still be 
scalloped. Cut strips along the existing fancy edge, cutting 
into the design and creating another scalloped edge. Lay this 
right side up on the right side of the garment hem and tack in 
position leaving part of the strip overlapping. Sew or machine 
about three-eights of an inch from the hem edge. No seam 
finishing is required. But it is a good idea first to back the hem 
with net. Fold a strip of net lengthways and press flat. Lay 
this under the skirt edge with the folded edge projecting 
beyond the lace. Tack. Then sew on the scallops as described, 
sewing through the layers of lace and net. This method of 
attaching a scalloped strip can also be used to finish off at the 
neck or sleeves. 

“Allover” lace is bought, cut and made up like a woven 
doth. If you buy lace with a strongly marked design you will 
have to match up each portion of the garment so that the 
design is not broken at the seams. 

Lace can be lined, if It is the transparent kind, or backed 
with net for additional strength. Method is described under 
Chapter XIV. 

JVkJ; Dress net is made In widths up to 54 inches and with 
soft or crisp finish. Cotton, rayon, nylon and “Terylene” are 
used. Nylon and “Terylene” net fall in the “drip-dry” 
category. 
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Net is used for children’s party dresses or adult evening 
skirts; to back lace (particularly shoulder-straps or any other 
part liable to strain); and to make many-layered underskirts 
to give a bouffant effect to a full skirt. 

Pure silk net is generally called tulle. It is used for wedding 
veils and as a trimming when a softly swathed effect is wanted. 

Interlinings: They stiffen and keep things in shape. Canvas of 
suitable weight is used but home dressmakers may find 
“Vilene” easier to use. It looks a bit like paper, comes in 
32 inch widths. It washes, dry cleans, needs no shrinking, does 
not crush and can be cut in any direction. You must get the 
right weight for the job. It can be used on blouse collars and 
cuffs, on dress lapels and collars, you can line skirt bands, dress 
hems or pockets with it. 

Fabrics with nap or definite designs: If you choose a fabric with 
a large design, stripes, squares, flowers, figures, your design 
must match exactly at all the seams; you cannot have a design 
running across the chest and then falling a few inches below 
it on the sleeve. No matter how good your fit and workman¬ 
ship the dress will look wrong if the fabric design is the least bit 
out of line. 

Cutting out also needs some thought. If you have an up-and- 
down pattern, say roses, you cannot have them pointing up¬ 
ward on the bodice and downward on the sleeve. With a 
definite design like roses you are not so likely to make such a 
mistake when you pin your pattern for cutting. But you might 
do it with fabrics which have a sheen or “surface”. If you 
stroke the fabric with your hand and it lies smoothly one way 
and rises the other way you have fabric with a nap. In cutting 
out you must be absolutely sure that the nap is lying the right 
way. You cannot have it lying smooth on the bodice and rough 
on the skirt. It will make your dress look two-shaded. 

It is not advisable to start dressmaking with these fabrics. 
They only add another complication. Later it will be a 
challenge to make a dress with a boldly designed fabric. 
Usually, with these fabrics more material is needed. Some 
wastage is unavoidable since the pattern pieces cannot be 
freely placed on the fabric paying regard only to the grain. 
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Each “repeat” of design must be matched against another 
“repeat” so that they come together in the making up. 

Shrinking: You are wasting your time if you make a dress 
from fabric that will shrink, and you do not shrink it before 
you cut out the garment. 

Check whether the material is guaranteed not to shrink. If 
it is not, or if you are an over-cautious body and prefer to make 
doubly sure, get out your ironing board and iron, a clean 
pressing cloth and a bowl of water. 

Lay your fabric open, with the wrong side up. Soak the press 
cloth, ring it out and lay it on the fabric. Press lightly with 
the iron. Do not iron, you will only make it shiny. The steam 
does the shrinking. Each time you move the fabric to treat a 
new area you must soak and ring out your cloth. One result 
of not doing that will be semi-shrunk fabric. The whole job 
will need doing again. 

Do not pull or stretch the cloth. Lift it to reach a new 
area. Do half of it at a time, by which I mean if the length 
is in front of you do the right and then do the left. 

Hang out the material to dry naturally. 

Another method is to roll the material in a piece of damp 
cloth, say a sheet, and leave overnight. This should look like a 
very long Swiss roll, the outer edges showing even layers of 
dress material and damp doth. The edges of the material may 
have to be clipped here and there to allow for easy rolling. 
Hang the material out to dry in the morning. 

Washable material can be left to soak in an ample tub for 
several hours. It will need drying and ironing. 

Nylon and “Terylene” do not shrink. 



CHAPTER HI 


The Pattern—Making it Fit 

You can rush out, buy a pattern of the same size you wear in 
a ready-made dress (say 36 inch hip), get your material, lay 
out the pattern, cut and tack. At your first fitting you are 
likely to find that you have a garment that does not quite fit 
anywhere, except at the hips. The resulting untacking, re¬ 
pinning and dealing with too much or (horror!) too little 
material in the wrong places can make you thoroughly fed up 
with home dressmaking. 

Try it this way instead. First read this chapter from number 
1 to the beginning of 6, just before the detailed pattern adjust¬ 
ments begin, to get a rough idea of it. Then work through in 
that order. Do not get worried by the many kinds of pattern 
adjustment. You will not need to do them all, probably only 
one or two. 

If you feel like skipping pattern adjustment, glance at the 
chapter on fitting. No one will promise that if you persevere 
in getting your pattern right to your measurements you will 
have no fitting problems. That, of course, can happen. But 
pattern adjustment before cutting will simplify your fitting 
and will almost entirely cut out the misfortune of finding your¬ 
self with a dress that fits but in no way resembles the style you 
chose because you have had to do so much chopping and 
changing. . 

1. Take your measurements and note them in your chart. 
You normally measure on the right side unless both measure¬ 
ments are needed. This is how you measure: 
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Measurement Chart 


! 

i 

Ton 

Movement 

allowance 

Pattern 

measurement 

Changes 

needed 

A. Bust 

3-4 in. 


B. Back; from shoulder 
to shoulder 

From underarm 
to underarm 


i-i in. 



C. Chest 





D. Waistline; all round j 

Front waist 

Back waist | 

i in. 



E. Bodice length: 

Front right 1 

Front left 1 

Back right f 

Back left J 


in - 



F. Underarm to waistline: 
Right 

Left 





G. Shoulder 





H. Neck 





I. Sleeve: 

Shoulder to elbow "j 
Elbow to wrist 1 

Underarm to j 

inside wrist J 


i in- 



J. Sleeve width: 

Upper arm 1 

Lower arm > 

Wrist J 


2-4 in. 



K. Armhole 





L. Hips 

( . . . . inches from 
waistline) 

Seat 


2 in. 

i in. 



M. Length: 

Neck to waist 

Neck to floor J 

Waist to Boor 

Hem to floor 


i 
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A. Bust; Tape measure round fullest part—slightly higher at 
the back. 

B. Back: Two measurements: shoulder to shoulder, about 
4 inches down. And from underarm to underarm. 

C. Chest: Measure the front from armhole to armhole but 
above the bust fullness. 

D. Waistline: Three measurements: if you fasten a piece of 
tape round your waist you can move this into the true waist¬ 
line. Then put your tape measure round this. The separate 
measurements of front and back are made from side seam to 
side seam. 

E. Bodice length: Shoulder to waistline. Four measurements. 
First the right front, taking the tape over the bust fullness. 
Then the left front the same. Take the two backjmeasurements 
from the centre of the shoulder. 

F. Underarm to waistline: Two measurements. Take the tape 
from the armpit to your waist tape, right and left. 

G. Shoulder: From base of neck to edge of shoulder. This is a 
normal set-in sleeve measurement. If you use a dropped 
shoulder style measure to a becoming line. 

H. Meek: Rest the tape measure round the bottom of the 
neck where a round neckline, or one finished with a collar, 
would normally lie. 

I. Sleeve: Three measurements: bend the arm to take the 
shoulder to elbow and the elbow to wrist measurements. 
Straight it to take the inside, underarm to wrist measurement. 

J. Sleeve width: Three measurements: the upper arm at the 
fullest part, the arm between elbow and wrist at the fullest 
part, and the wrist. 

K. Armhole: Normal sleeve, not dropped. Measure from 
armpit over the crest of the shoulder. 

L. Hips: Where the fullness lies. Note the number of inches 
from the waistline to this fullest part. Check the measurement 
of the pattern the same number of inches down from the waist. 
Measure at the back, from side to side to get the seat measure¬ 
ment. 

M. Length: Four measurements: hold one end of the tape 
measure against the bone at the base of the neck. Let the rest 
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of the tape drop down the spine. This way you will get the 
length from neck to waist and from neck to floor. Much the 
same method can be used to get the waist to floor length. 
Fashionable skirt lengths are generally described as 13, 14 
or 17 inches, meaning length from floor. 

Check the main measurements every six months; a lot of us 
lose weight in the summer and put it back in the winter. 

The variation in “movement allowance” on the chart is 
applied depending on your build. If you are generously 
built you may need 4 inches upper-arm allowance, otherwise 
2 inches is enough. 

2. Buy the pattern—on your bust measurement unless your 
hips are much larger than your bust. If you have 38 inch 
hips, 28 inch waist but 34 inch bust, buy the size which con¬ 
forms to hip measurements but has a 36 inch bust. You can 
adapt it. These different measurements can be seen on the 
pattern envelope or in the pattern book. 

If you want a 36 inch bust pattern and the shop has only 
38 inch, order the right size and wait for it. If you get the 
bigger size the whole garment will be larger than you need 
and your altering problems far too many and very depressing 
to do. 

You buy a blouse pattern on bust measurement and a skirt 
pattern on hip measurement. 

Never start dressmaking with a complicated pattern. One 
day you will be able to make a dress that will look as if it was 
made by a most expensive professional dressmaker but not 
when you are a beginner. A dress that does not require in¬ 
tensive fitting is a good start. Do not choose a “simple” dress 
that fits like a glove. Its appearance rests on skilled fitting. 

3. Buy the material. Get as much as you need for the 
particular style you wish to make, checking the width needed. 
There is no reason why you should not buy a material you like 
and then look for a pattern. But for your first attempt get the 
pattern first and make sure you have the exact length and 
width the pattern makers advise. 
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4. Get out all the bits of your pattern. Put away carefully 
any pieces not used in the style you have chosen; pattern 
envelopes may contain pieces for several styles. 

At this stage the pattern pieces look very odd and bear no 
relation to you or a garment. Study the instructions to see 
what each piece is for and pin up your pattern to make a 
mock garment. It will only be half a garment, of course, since 
the pattern is only for one side. 

The instructions will explain what the holes and marks on 
the pattern mean. Pin together all the darts, matching the 
marks. If you have a sleeve look out for elbow darts. Down 
the side seams you will find groups of notches, one, two or 
three together. These you must match exactly to the same 
number of darts on the bit of pattern that comes alongside.j 



Fig. i 


The seam allowance will be marked. Pin up the garment on 
the seam allowance. 

Other marks will show the “ grain ”. The grain is extremely 
important in the cutting out of a garment. Wrongly handled 
it can ruin the garment. The £e grain 5 5 refers to the long 
threads running straight down the cloth, to the short threads 
lying straight across the cloth, and to the bias which cuts right 
across these two. The lengthwise grain should fall in a straight 
line down the body. The cross grain should lie in a straight 
line across the body. And if you fold the material with one 
edge lying exactly down the grain and the other exactly across 
the grain, the fold of the material is the true bias. This fold 
will stretch and curve. (Fig. i.) 
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When you have put together the paper pattern the shapes 
seem less odd and you can see what each piece is for. It helps 
considerably to be familiar with the pattern in this way 
before you start to cut out, but that is not the main reason for 
pinning together like this. 

5. Check the pattern measurements. Lay the pattern on a 
table, still made up into half a garment. You need your 
measurement chart, a tape measure, and, if you think the 
pattern is small at any point, some tissue-paper. Do not 
include any seam or hem allowances in your measurements. 
Measure to the pins or marks showing seam or hem. Measure 
the hips on the pattern the same number of inches down from 
the waist as you did when measuring yourself. 

The darts that give the bust its shape should lift the paper 
pattern for you. You might like to slip a crumpled piece of 
paper under the bust to simulate fullness. But do not make it 
over-size. 

Remember your pattern is only half the dress. Therefore, 
each measurement of the pattern across the body must be 
doubled. You must also add the movement allowance. 

The bust of the pattern, say, measures 19 inches, double it: 
38 inches. Insert that under “Pattern measurement” on the 
chart. Your bust measures 36 inches. Add 3 inches for 
movement: 39 inches. You need to add 1 inch to your pattern 
to make up the difference. 


Note all 

changes 

needed like this: 





Movement 


Changes 


You 

allowance 

Pattern 

needed 

Bust 

36 in. 

3 in - 

39 in- 

none 

Waist 

26 in. 

1 in. 

29 in. 

Off 2 in. 

Hip 

39 U. 

1 in. 

39 in- 

Add 1 in. 


and so on through the measurements. 

Make sure you adjust the actual pattern. After all, you may 
measure up one afternoon and cut out a couple of days later. 
If you say “I’ll remember to allow a bit there” you may forget 
or allow too much. You might even take off a bit in the wrong 
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place and a nice piece of dress material will finish up as “a 
mistake 

6 . Adjust the pattern. Your chart tells you what alterations 
you are going to need. Read through all the adjustments to 
see which apply to you. 

Make a pencilled tick alongside the items you are going to 
need. It will save you getting confused reading through them 
all and help you to find your place easily. 

To lengthen or widen: Cut open the pattern downwards or 
across, lay a piece of tissue underneath and pin the edges of 
the slashed pattern to this to get the extra measurement you 
need. Tack in the tissue when you have finished adjusting the 
pattern and are ready to start cutting out. If you add tissue 
to the edge of a garment translate any notches to the tissue. 

To shorten or narrow the pattern: Pin in a fold downwards 
or across, remembering that a fold half an inch deep gives 
you an inch less on your pattern. 

If you alter one piece of pattern keep an eye on the piece 
that comes alongside. You may have to alter that too. For 
instance, if you take in the bodice at the waist you must also 
take in the skirt at the waist so that the two pieces fit together. 

Watch the length of the bodice. If it is too short or too 
long, either back or front, you will never feel comfortable in 
the dress. 

Shorten or lengthen: Shorten bodice: Make a tuck 
between bust and waist. (Fig. 2.) 



Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 
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Lengthen bodice: Cut the pattern and insert tissue-paper 
between bust and waist. (Fig. 3.) 

Shorten skirt: Make a tuck below level of hip fullness. If 
you shorten at the hem of a straight skirt you cut down your 
walking room. If you shorten at the hem of a full skirt you lose 
your hem fullness. (Fig. 4.) 

Lengthen skirt: Cut pattern below level of hip fullness and 
insert tissue. (Fig. 5.) 



Fig. 4 Fig. 5 


Shorten sleeve: Make two tucks, one between shoulder and 
elbow, and one between elbow and wrist, distributing the 
decrease between the two tucks. (Fig. 6.) 

Lengthen sleeve: Cut pattern and insert tissue-paper, one 
insert between shoulder and elbow, the other between elbow 
and wrist, distributing the extra amount between the two 
inserts. (Fig. 7.) 

Waists hips and seat: When adjusting for hips and waist, 
it is important to remember that the pattern is only half the 
dress. If you have made a note to add an inch you add only 
half an inch to the pattern. When it is cut out in fabric the 
half-inch you have added with tissue will be translated into 1 
inch. And the amount you add must be divided equally 
between back and front. If you are narrowing the same 
method applies. Divide the amount you want to take off in 
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half, then take half this amount off the back and half off the 
front. 

To narrow waist: If there are darts at the waist pin deeper 
dar ts in your pattern of the bodice and skirt. With no darts, 
take in and taper your side seams. 

To widen waist: Cut open the back and the front of the 
bodice and the skirt. Insert paper and taper the slash to the 
hem of the skirt, to the point of the bust in front and, at 
the back, make a longer slash and narrow gradually to nothing. 
(Fig. 8 shows the front of the pattern.) 

To widen hips: Cut from hem almost to waistline. Insert 
tissue and taper this to nothing near the waist. (Fig. 9.) 

To widen hips and waist: Cut pattern lengthwise and insert 
tissue of the width you need. Do not taper to waist. (Fig. 10.) 

To widen over the seat: If your measurement shows extra 
space is needed here, cut from hem nearly to the waist and 
insert tissue, as in Fig. 9. Do this only at the back. But be 
sure first that the seat is the real problem. 

The bust: For a larger bust: If the tightness is merely a 
slight pull that will lift the waistline from its right place, and 
the difference between your measurements and the pattern 
are fractional, add a narrow piece of tissue across the waistline 
of the bodice and taper it to the side seam. This type of 
adjustment might be needed with a high waistline. You may 
need extra, or wider, darts under the arm. 

If you have a fairly full bust and need extra room, cut the 
pattern from shoulder to waist over the fullness and from the 
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fullest point out to the side seam. Insert tissue, tapering 
the slash to the shoulder and the waist. (Fig. n.) You will 
still need the underarm darts. In fact they will probably need 
to be deeper. Watch for this during your fitting. 

For a really full bust you may need additional length as well 
as width. For this cut the pattern right across the fullest point 



Fig. ii 


Fig. 12 


(as well as down) and insert tissue. (Fig. 12.) Again your 
underarm darts may need adjusting. Make sure the dart point 
is still in line with the bust point. 

Altering the bodice for a really full bust makes the shoulder 
and waist wider. Wider darts (or several small ones instead 
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of one bulky large one) may be needed at the shoulder, the 
waist, and under the arm, so that the front bodice, the back 
bodice and the skirt will still fit together at the seams. 

Extra bust space is required on the front of the bodice. 
Therefore, if you require 2 inches more than the pattern’s bust 
measurement, you add 1 inch to the front bodice pattern. 

For a smaller bust: Fabric drooping sadly over a small bust 
is not pretty. Take up the surplus with a fold across the chest 
to the armhole. (Fig. 13.) This will make the armhole smaller. 
So make a similar fold in the front of the sleeve to make the 
two pieces fit. 

The back: To broaden: Cut the pattern down from the 
centre of the shoulder to the waist. Open and insert tissue to 
give you half the extra measurement you need. 

To narrow: Make a fold in the pattern from the centre of 
the shoulder to the waist. The depth of the fold will be half 
the amount you want to take off. 


The shoulders: If you have altered the front or back of the 
bodice measure the pattern of the shoulder again to see if any 
adjustments are still necessary. ' 

To broaden: Add a strip of tissue at the edge of the shoulder 
shaping it down to the curve of the armhole ’ 

To narrow: Make a fold, like a dart, at the shoulder between 
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armhole and neck. This is to ensure that the sleeve does not 
fall off the shoulder. But take care that you do not narrow 
the shoulders so much that the sleeve is dragged up too far on 
to the shoulder. 

Narrow shoulders and small bust: Make a fold from mid- 
shoulder to waist. If you taper to the waist your waist measure¬ 
ments will not be altered. (Fig. 14.) 

Sloping shoulders: Make a fold a little way down from 
the shoulder and lying from armhole across to the edge of the 
neck. Taper the fold towards the neck so as not to affect the 
neck measurements. The fold will shorten the armhole. 
Correct this with a lower cutting-line in the underarm curve. 
Do all this back and front. (Fig. 15.) 



Fig. 15 Fig. 16 


Square shoulders: Add a strip of tissue to raise the shoulder 
at the outer edge, narrowing it towards the neck. This will 
increase the armhole. Correct this with another piece of paper 
at the underarm and trim it into the curve. Do this back and 
front. (Fig. 16.) 

Sleeves: To widen: Cut the pattern open from centre 
shoulder to the wrist. Spread open the amount you want and 
insert tissue tapering to the wrist. (Fig. 17.) Of course, if 
you want to widen the wrist as well do not taper the slash but 
open it to the amount you want. 

To narrow: Make a fold from centre shoulder down to 
wrist (Fig. 18.) 
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Fig. 17 


Fig. 18 


To enlarge upper arm: Use a piece of tissue as wide as the 
sleeve pattern. Pin the head of the sleeve to this and mark the 
outline. This is to make sure you do not alter the original 
sieevehead. Unpin. Cut the sleeve pattern from just above 
the middle of the wrist right up to the middle of the sleeve- 
head. Pin open on tissue to give the extra space you want, 



Fig. 19 


Fig. 20 
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tapering to nothing at both ends. Take up the surplus pattern 
in two darts, the points of which aim at the armhole. Pin the 
head again so that the marked tissue gives the original sleeve- 
head. Trim off unnecessary tissue. (Fig. 19.) 

Armholes: To enlarge: Mark a lower cutting-line at the 
underarm. Fold back the pattern and pin. The sleeve must 
be adjusted to fit. (See underarm only of Fig. 15.) 

To reduce: Pin a piece of tissue under the arm and shape 
it to the curve. The sleeve must be adjusted to fit. (See 
underarm only of Fig. 16.) 

Large stomach: You may get enough extra allowance by 
doing without darts at the waist. If this is not enough, cut open 
the front skirt between waist and centre, and then cut from 
centre across the first slash. The two cuts should meet over the 
fullest part of the stomach. Once you have spread the opening 
taper the cuts towards the hem and side seam. The same cuts 
should be made on the bodice, cutting from the waist up 
towards the shoulder and from the centre of the bodice 
towards the side seam. The cuts meet on the low r er part of the 
bodice. As with the extra-large bust, all the extra measure¬ 
ment is added on the front of the bodice. (Fig. 20,) 
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Cutting Out and Marking 

Peace and quiet is what you need for this. Not that I can 
imagine anyone doing pattern adjustments for the first time in 
a roomful of noisy people, but concentration is vital while 
laying out and cutting your pattern because once the fabric is 
cut you are committed, right or wrong. 

Layout: You need a big flat cutting surface. The carpet is 
good, a big table that is not lovingly polished and cherished is 
better. But it must be big enough so that you are not constantly 
losing bits of pattern underneath. 

Undo the mock dress you made from your pattern, taking 
out all the darts and pleats. Make it absolutely flat again. Do 
not, of course, touch the adjustments you have made. 

On your pattern instruction sheet you will find several 
cutting diagrams. These will be for the different styles the 
pattern allows and for different widths of fabric. Some will 
apply to certain sizes only. Find the one you will be making and 
draw a circle round it. This saves you time searching the 
instruction sheet while you are laying out the pattern. 

Have everything to hand that you will need: pins, shears, 
tacking threads and needle, tailor’s chalk. You may need to 
iron out any wrinkles in the fabric. They can cause cutting 
errors. Do not press out the centre fold. 

The most important thing to remember when laying the 
pattern ready for cutting is the grain. I mentioned it under 
pattern adjustment, item 4. If the grain is not right your dress 
will hang in a very odd fashion indeed. 

To prevent this misfortune, lay your material flat and at 
one end pull out a complete thread. That is your cross grain. 
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Some fabrics can be snipped and torn across to get this straight 
edge but be sure your fabric is the tearable kind before you 
rip it. 



Fold the material as shown in 
the layout you have chosen. Do 
not assume that you always fold 
the material in half. The material 
is folded when you can cut out in 
one operation two versions of the 
same piece of pattern. With 
some patterns you will fold the 
fabric in half for only part of it 
and then fold it across . In this 
case lay out the pattern and 
cut the part folded lengthways 
and then fold over the rest of the 
material, layout the other pieces 
and cut. 

Sometimes the material is cut 
in one layer only. The dress on 
the cover is an example of this; 
each piece of pattern is different. 
Fig. 21(a) shows the back of the 
dress. Fig. 21 (b) shows how the 
pattern is laid out on a length of 
satin 50 inches wide and 11 yards 
long. The dress was designed and 
the pattern made specially for 
this book by Jane Turner. 

By this time you will be fami¬ 
liar with the pieces of your pat¬ 
tern. Following the layout given 
in the instructions start placing 
the pieces on the material. Lay 
each piece with the grain marks 
parallel to the selvedge (or 
finished edge). Measure from 
the outer point of the first grain 
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mark to the selvedge and pin. Measure in the same way from 
the next grain mark to the edge and pin. And so on. Make this 
measurement on each piece of pattern. 'When all your pieces 
are laid out run over them with a tape measure to re-check 
your grain marks. This really is important. 



Fig. 21 (b) 


If your fabric has a surface or a pattern, lay it so that the up 
and down is running the right way. 

Put in plenty of pins to prevent the pattern slipping about. 
Pin especially well on curves. Smooth each piece as you go. 

An experienced dressmaker can shuffle pattern pieces around 
and cut from less material. But it takes an experienced dress¬ 
maker to do this properly. The grain is the danger. 
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But you can place the pieces fairly close together, providing 
you leave yourself cutting room between them. If no seam 
allowance is given on the pattern you must leave room for this. 
Use tailor’s chalk to mark a seam allowance round each piece 
allowing half an inch. Nylon and “Terylene” fabrics need 
three-quarters of an inch seam allowance even if the pattern 
gives less. 

If you have a pattern which is cut from single cloth it may 
help to make a copy of pieces to be cut twice in thick paper or 
newspaper. You can then pin on all the pieces at one time. 
Reproduce on your copy all the pattern marks given on the 
pattern, particularly the grain marks. But remember to turn 
your copy over when you lay it on the material. Otherwise 
you will get two left sleeves. Or, if you feel confident, turn 
your pattern piece over without taking a copy and trace the 
outline with tailor’s chalk, again reproducing all the marks. 

When you have set out the whole pattern study it carefully. 
Study the pattern instructions. It is much better to spend a 
little time at this point checking that the pattern is correctly 
laid out than to discover an error later on. 

Cutting: This is where courage deserts most people. But the 
first cut is always the worst. 

Rest the under-blade of your scissors on the cutting surface 
for balance. Leave the material flat, do not bunch it in your 
hand. Cut neatly and carefully with long strokes. Cut the 
sleeves and armholes with great care. A shifted pattern, a 
slip in cutting and you may have difficulty in fitting your 
sleeve. 

At the notches, cut outwards not inwards as this only 
weakens the fabric. 

Put each piece carefully aside as it is cut but do not remove 
the pins. 

Layout for bold designs: When using material with large 
and clear pattern motifs or with checks or stripes you must give 
your layout a great deal more thought than is necessary with 
materials that are plain or have patterns that blend mistily 
together. You must remember two things: first, where the 
design will lie on you. With any kind of large printed design 
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the oddest things can happen. Think of some of the articles 
that artists portray in textiles. Think of a galleon in full sail in 
the middle of your stomach. I mention it only to show what 
can happen. But even with checks or stripes the design can be 
badly placed. Lay the main pattern pieces on the fabric and 
move them until the design lies where you feel it will become 
you. Then measure the grain. This is another reason for 
adjusting the pattern beforehand. Taking up large pieces of 
fabric in a fitting can throw out the fabric design. 

The second point to remember is that designs must match 
when two pieces of fabric are joined. You cannot have a row 
of daisies across the hips in front and then have the row that 
should meet it at the side seams lying up near the waist at the 
back. The paper-pattern notches can help you. The notches 
on one piece of skirt should lie on the same part of the fabric 
design as the notches on another piece of the skirt. 

Of course the fabric design must always run in the same 
direction. You cannot have roses pointing to your face on the 
bodice and to your feet on the skirt. 

You can see why extra material is needed. It may vary 
from a quarter of a yard to a yard depending on the size of 
each “repeat” which means the length of each complete motif. 

Marking: Time spent transferring the pattern marks to the 
fabric is never wasted. It may take you a whole evening to 
mark a garment. It is very much worth while. The marks will 
help you to assemble the garment more quickly. They also 
help you to assemble it accurately. Do not ignore them. 

Tailor-tacks: The main advantage in using tailor-tacks is 
that by marking two pieces of fabric together you minimise 
risks of errors. Use different coloured tacking cotton for the 
different marks, say white for the seams, yellow for the darts 
and so on. This will save you delays in distinguishing which 
tuft of cotton is a dart mark and which a seam mark. Choose 
colours which contrast with your material. 

Thread your needle with a long double thread—for the 
seams the longer the better, within reason. 

To make a tailor-tack take a tiny stitch in the fabric seen 
through the pattern perforation taking it through both 
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layers if you are working on two pieces of fabric. Then take 
another tiny stitch in the same place leaving the thread in a 
loop. If you are doing a single tack cut your cotton leaving a 
bit hanging, but if you have several near each other do not cut 
the thread but make the tack in the next perforation leaving 
the thread lying flat between each. This thread can be cut free 
later. (Fig. 22.) 

When you have finished marking, unpin the pattern care¬ 
fully and separate the two pieces of fabric so that you can cut 
the thread holding them together. The idea is to leave small 
tufts of thread. 

At the seams tailor-tacks can be made in each perforation. 
But these are often far apart. A better sewing guide is given 



this way: Turn your piece so that the material is uppermost. 
Slip a couple of fingers between the pattern and the material. 
Fold back the pattern slightly, and tailor-tack all along the line 
of the seam. You can take good long stitches between loops. 
Let your work fall flat as you sew; it is easier and faster. 

Be sure to mark all comers or points. When you are putting 
the garment together it is so much easier just to lay tailor-tack 
on tailor-tack instead of trying to fit pattern shape to pattern 
shape. 

When no seam allowance is given on the pattern the tailor- 
tacks will be placed on the edge of the paper. 

If you were cutting from a single layer of fabric and had to 
turn over the piece of pattern and cut again, lay the two pieces 
of fabric together with the pattern on top, pin and tailor-tack 
through both pieces of fabric. Tailor's chalk: the pattern is 
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still left pinned to the material. Mark all the perforations 
heavily with the chalk. You will need to rest the work on a 
hard flat surface. 

The seams can be marked by laying pins fairly closely 
together, pinning through pattern and fabric. Turn over and 
chalk along the backs of the pins. 

Another way is to have a double tacking thread without a 
knot and to rub this on the chalk. Pull the thread through the 
perforation and cloth leaving a chalk mark. You need to re¬ 
chalk the thread frequently. You may also have to go over 
the marks with chalk. 

Remove pattern: But before you do this run a line of 
tacking down the centre front and centre back of the bodice 
and the skirt pieces. Fold the sleeve on the grain marks and 
tack down that. These tacking lines make an easy check 
throughout the making of the dress on the fall of the grain. 

A line of stitching round the edge of neck and armholes will 
prevent these stretching before being sewn. 

You may like to mark each piece of cut-out material with 
tailor’s chalk to remind you what it will become. “SI” for 
sleeve, “Back bod” for back bodice and so on can stop you 
confusing the different pieces. 



CHAPTER V 


Putting it Together 

The order in which you work depends to some extent on the 
style of the garment. The pattern instructions give it step by 
step. Sometimes all the main seams are tacked together for the 
fitting. A newer idea is to join the shoulder seams with tacking 
(rather like a sandwich-board) and then to fit the dress with 
the side seams only pinned. Adjustments can then easily be 
made at the side seams. 

But whatever the style of the garment a definite routine must 
be followed if you are not to find yourself in difficulties having 
put the cart before the horse. 

Here is a general routine. 

First pin and tack darts, pleats or tucks. Take care—their 
measurements affect the fit of the dress. Gathers must be 
sewn. Wind the thread on a pin so that you can adjust the 
gathers later. When the gathers are in position the cotton is 
fastened off with double stitching. Yokes should be tacked. 

Join the shoulder seams working from neck to armhole. Join 
the side seams. With a dress joined at the waist this means 
underarm seams, working from armhole to waist, and skirt 
seams, working from waist to hem. Look for the notches on 
the left-hand side seam which show where the opening will 
be. Leave that undone for the time being. 

Make all these joinings first with pins, then tack along the 
line of tailor-tacks or chalk. Make sure you start and finish 
your thread firmly. If the tacking is pulled undone during the 
fitting, measurements may be thrown out. 

Tack on a flat surface, not with the garment bunched in 
your lap. In any case, never bunch your work. As soon as 
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possible leave it on a hanger between sewing times, otherwise 
it may get grubby and will need to be washed and ironed. 

Attach the skirt and bodice. Mark the centre back and the 
centre front of both bodice and skirt with pins. Drop the 
bodice into the skirt, their right sides will be touching. Pin 
at the centre and the side seams, matching all darts. Tack 
strongly and turn right side out. 

With a gathered skirt it is easier if you mark the bodice and 
the skirt into four sections with pins. Gather each section of 
the skirt on separate threads. When you put the bodice and 
skirt together pull the gathering thread in each section to fit 
the matching section of the bodice. You can fit the two to¬ 
gether on the right side. Turn under the bodice edge and lay 
it over the gathered edge. Pin and tack. When you sew, sew 
on the right side near the edge of the bodice. 

Join the sleeve seams. 

You can now r remove tailor-tacks that have been covered 
with tacking thread. Do not remove tacks that have still to be 
used, armhole, sieevehead, openings, neck, etc. But if you 
prefer to leave them all in for safety until you have fitted the 
dress, do remove them before you start sewing. If you sew on 
tailor-tacks you will get very sore fingers pulling them out from 
under the sewing. Removing these tufts reminds me of 
plucking a chicken. A newspaper on the floor is helpful but I 
find it easier to drop them as they are pulled out and clear up 
the lot with a vacuum cleaner. 

Fit the garment, wearing the foundations you will normally 
wear under it. See next chapter for fitting points. Try the 
sleeve for length and width. 

When you are happy about the fit start your sewing, in the 
same order. Darts and tucks should be sewn and pressed. 
Then sew the main seams. Press as you go. See Chapter VII. 
Never sew a seam that is joined to another until the first one 
has been pressed. 

Remove the tacking thread. Sometimes you can just release 
the end and pull. There is the old story of a dressmaker who 
used the same piece of tacking thread all her life, pulling it out, 
saving it, and using it again and again. But this is false 
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economy—yon can strain the fabric and make tiny holes this 
way. Be cautious and cut the stitches here and there before 
you pull. With any material that crushes easily snip most of 
the stitches and pull short ends. With a pile fabric cut and 
pull the thread out from the wrong side. 

When the sleeve seams have been sewn and pressed, set in 
and tack the sleeve. See Chapter IX. Unless your measure¬ 
ments have told you that you are larger on one side one sleeve 
only need be fitted and any changes made transferred to the 
other sleeve and armhole. Set in and sew the sleeves. Press. 

Tack and sew facings. Make and attach collars and cuffs. 
If you have altered the neck and shoulders you may prefer to 
tack the collar and check its fit when you try on the dress to 
mark the hem. Make buttonholes and attach buttons. Bound 
buttonholes are made before facings are sewn, machine or 
hand-worked buttonholes can be left to this stage. Finish all 
openings. Sew on any hooks and eyes that will give additional 
neatness to the tops of zips, tops of buttoned openings, etc. 
Make the belt and carriers. 

All raw edges on seams have to be finished off. This is 
something you may prefer to do as you go along. Or you may 
prefer to finish all at once. It rather depends on the method 
you use. And the method tends to be dictated by the type of 
fabric. (Chapter X.) Pinking is one of the easiest ways but 
will not do on a fabric that will fray easily. To hand finish the 
edge in the best style overcast it, working from left to right. If 
you work from right to left you will probably finish up with a 
rolled hem which is not the idea at all. Overcasting can take 
you hours, particularly on a princess-style dress cut in panels. 
You need some pleasant conversation around you, or a good 
play on the radio (not television) while you do it. If you have a 
swing-needle machine you can overcast in very much less time. 

If you have altered the seam allowance at the armhole trim 
the sleeve seams till they are even. The raw edges should then 
be overcast together. The seam joining bodice to skirt can be 
trimmed and overcast in the same way. 

If you like a well-defined waistline you can add a belt of 
petersham inside the garment. It should be half an inch more 
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than the waist. Make turnings at each end, each taking up a 
quarter of an inch. Sew two hooks top and bottom at one end 
and the eyes on the other end. 

Divide the ribbon into sections, one pin at the middle fold, 
one centre front and one centre back. The finished ends of 
the ribbon should coincide with the finished placket. Sew 
the ribbon to the waistline showing no stitches through on the 
right side. It is advisable to fit the garment before sewing in 
the petersham to make sure it is not too tight or in the wrong 
place. 

Petersham is also used on princess-line dresses. Fasten at 
the side seams and on any darts or other existing pieces of 
sewing since you lack a sewn waistline for anchorage. Do not 
make your petersham too tight. A princess-line dress is not 
supposed to cling at the waist and you could pull the fabric into 
wrinkles. 

When the body of the dress is finished, fit and mark the 
hem. (Chapter X.) Sew the hem and give the garment a final 
press. 

That is a basic routine. The style of the dress varies the 
details. A garment is made up of a number of small parts, not 
every one having all the different parts. A “blow by blow 55 
description of how the dress designed for this book was made 
will show you that any dress, complicated or simple, is simply a 
matter of slow and careful assembly. 

The designer used i f yards of 50-inch-wide satin in a pastel 
shade. The pattern was laid out as shown in Chapter IV, and 
cut. 

First the back was assembled. The waist of the bodice was 
gathered with two rows of stitches. The thread was drawn up 
till the gathers measured the top of the back hip yoke. The 
gathering thread was wound on a pin. The gathering was 
fitted to the hip yoke. The right sides of the two pieces were 
placed together and pinned. The gathers were adjusted evenly 
and the two pieces tacked together. 

The darts in the back of the skirt were tacked. The top of 
the skirt was fitted on the lower edge of the yoke with the two 
right sides together, and tacked. 
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Then the front was assembled. The front bodice was 
gathered and tacked to the hip yoke. Then the front skirt was 
gathered to fit the lower edge of the hip yoke and tacked. 

Shoulder seams were tacked, and the side seams. An open¬ 
ing was left 5 inches up from the waistline and 5 inches down 
on the left-hand side. That was for the zip-fastener. 

The dress was fitted and examined for effect. Did the 
bodice, back and front, blouse becomingly on the wearer? 
Was the hip-band really tight enough ? Did the skirt taper too 
much or too little ? 

Adjustment was needed to get a pleasing effect. Both the 
side seams were taken in with pins. The new fitting line was 
tacked. 

The darts were sewn and pressed. The skirt and the bodice 
were sewn to the yoke, working first on the back and then on 
the front. Gathering threads were secured and the gathers 
pressed downward on the bodice and upward on the skirt. 
Two rows of stitching were used for extra security. 

Shoulder seams were sewn and pressed. Side seams were 
sewn and pressed. 

The front and back facings were joined and the seams 
pressed open. 

The right side of the facing was placed against the right side 
of the garment at the neck and carefully pinned in position. 
The facing was tacked, sewn and pressed. The edges were 
trimmed and the facing folded back in position. Its finished 
edge was lightly pressed and its raw edge turned under about 
a quarter of an inch and machined. 

At the armholes the raw edge was turned under in a narrow 
fold and machined. All other raw edges were finished. 

The skirt has a “walking” split in one side seam. Two 
strips 8 inches by 3 inches were used for facings. On each one 
side and the top were finished. Then the raw side of each was 
laid, right side to right side, against the edge of the opening, 
tacked in position and sewn. The facings were turned back in 
position and lightly pressed. Herringbone (or catch stitch) 
was used to hold the facings in position. 

Still working by hand, the neck facing was “invisibly” sewn 
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to the garment to hold it in position. The fabric at the armhole 
was folded back to make a i inch hem and “invisibly ” sewn in 
place. 

The zip-fastener was inserted. 

Another fitting to measure the hem. This was marked, 
sewn and lightly pressed on the edge only. 



CHAPTER VI 


Fitting 

Fitting must be done when you are relaxed and can take your 
time. If you are feeling jumpy you may be over-critical and 
start pulling the garment apart and you will lose the benefit of 
your painstaking markings. You may find the part w T as right 
originally, anyway, and you will waste time putting it together 
again. If you try to fit in a hurry you may tend to say “That 
will do’ 5 and be sorry later. 

In theory, after all your measuring and pattern adjustment 
no alterations should now be necessary. This can happen. 
But while your adjustments will have enormously simplified 
your fitting, the fall of the fabric or some minor lack of 
balance in your figure (many of us are smaller on one side) can 
make alterations necessary when the garment is fitted on the 
body. 

You need a long, polished, well-lighted mirror and your 
pins. 

If you have a friend who is an expert needlewoman her 
help should be welcomed. But not everybody can fit or even 
have the same ideas on how a garment should fit. So don’t 
blame your friend if you are not satisfied with your final result. 

Do not fit on your dress every time you finish a bit. Too 
much fitting is as bad as too little. The dress gets crumpled 
and stretched and you will be inclined to alter a little bit each 
time. 

Wear the foundation garments you will normally wear. 
Guesswork is not enough. If the garment needs a special 
brassiere put it on for fittings. If it is a dress you will wear 
with no stockings and no belt (quite against the rules, since 
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some sort of belt should always be worn), then fit your garment 
without a belt. 

You should always sit down in any garment you buy in a 
shop. I suggest you also do this very carefully during your 
fitting, particularly carefully with a straight skirt so as not to 
pull the tacks out. If you have measured yourself and the 
pattern properly it is unlikely that the skirt will just rip apart 
at the seams, but a little letting out might be needed. 

You will probably find yourself standing beautifully upright 
for your fitting with bust lifted and stomach pulled in. Fine, 
If you always stand that way. But it is an easy guess that few 
of us do. So remember to stand in a natural position. 

Mark the hem according to the shoes you will be wearing. 
And it is always worth remembering that whether hems are 
up or down with fashion the proportions of your body must 
always be taken into account. Supposing hems are chopped 
to the knees. A tall woman may find that a hem slightly 
longer will still comply with fashion but does not make her 
look silly. The same idea works when skirts drop. Too long 
skirts can make a short woman look as if she is waddling. A 
fractionally shorter hem will fit in with fashion and still become 
her. Only you can apply this to yourself. See under “hems 9 ’ 
for marking and making. 

Two fittings should be enough but with set-in sleeves make 
it three fittings, one entirely for the sleeve. Do not hesitate to 
fit more if you are not satisfied but avoid repeated fittings to 
see “how it is going”. 

Do the first fitting with your seams tacked but not sewn. 
Remember to pin together any openings. Tack the sleeve 
seam. Slip on the sleeve to check whether adjustments of width 
or length are necessary. The seam can then be sewn and 
pressed ready to fit in the armhole. 

Do the second, or sleeve fitting, with the sleeve set in and 
tacked. 

The third fitting is made when your seams are stitched and 
pressed, facings attached, all fastenings inserted or made, and 
the collar tacked on. The hem has still to be marked. 

For your first fitting slip on the dress right side out. This 
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is encouraging; you will be able to see that it is taking shape. 
Take a look at the illustration of the style again. You want to 
make sure it is shaping the right way and that any alterations 
you make will not be destroying the style. 

To make the actual alterations put the dress on inside-out. 
This makes them easier to do. If shoulder-pads are needed 
pin them inside. They affect the fall of the bodice. 

After this first fitting make any alterations from the right 
side. Mark alterations with pins or chalk but remember to 
tack again before you sew. 

Try to decide at the first fitting what adjustments are 
necessary and how they should be done. If you make notes, 
next time you can adjust the pattern. 

Shoulders: The length of the shoulder seam depends on 
style and fashion. It may end on the crest of the shoulder or 
half way to the elbow. Comfort and a critical eye to what is 
becoming is the best test. The seam must be flat and straight. 

Too wide: If the shoulder seam is too wide re-draw with 
chalk the head of the armhole. But if you feel unwilling to alter 
the sleevehead of the pattern so as not to make any additional 
difficulties in setting-in the sleeve, then 

\^ darts can be made (several small ones 
are less bulky than one large one) 
downwards from the shoulder seams 
and tapering to nothing. (Fig. 23.) 
On a sheer fabric tucks look better 
than darts. The disadvantage of taking 
in the shoulder by this method is that 
F — some extra fullness will be given to the 

bust. 

Too short: This is a problem and makes accurate pattern 
adjustment beforehand seem doubly important. You can get 
a little extra width by slighdy reducing your seam allowance 
at the armhole and at the neck but you must be careful not to 
narrow (and weaken) your seams too much. If the shortness is 
caused by tightness across the back, and there is a back seam, 
a little extra can be got by reducing that seam allowance. If 
these do not give you enough extra material you will have to 
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add a piece between sleeve and armhole. This will change 
the style but can still look attractive. Fold the material double 
and fit it into the armhole to make a cap. Fit the sleeve inside 
this cap and sew through only one layer of fabric. This altera¬ 
tion will need careful tacking and another fitting before you 
attempt to sew. (Fig. 24.) 

Sloping shoulders: Usually the fault is shown by wrinkles 
lying from neck to underarm. Undo the shoulder seams and 
smooth the material upwards till the wrinkles disappear. Re¬ 
pin deeper shoulder seams. 

Square shoulders: These may cause wrinkles running from the 
crest of the shoulder and pointing towards the bust. Undo 




your shoulder seams and make new ones that are deeper at 
the neck and that narrow towards the shoulder edge. (Fig. 25.) 

Alterations to the shoulder can alter the size of the armhole 
or neck. When you have finished the first fitting pin on the 
pattern again and chalk in a new armhole or neckline. Adjust¬ 
ment for a sloping shoulder will have tightened the armhole. 
Adjustment to square shoulders will have tightened the neck 
opening. 

Neckline: This should lie fiat and feel comfortable. 

Too small: If the back of the neckline is too tight the 
shoulder seam can be narrowed at the neck and will then 
slope to its normal width at the shoulder. If the cause is 
tightness of the back of the garment (well-developed shoulders 
taking up the space could be the cause) then either (a) narrow 
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any shoulder darts or (b) make a smaller seam allowance on 
the bodice at the armhole, but not on the sleeve. 

If the fault is caused by a large neck then the raw edge of 
the neckline can be enlarged by clipping. But before you start 
cutting you might see if narrowing the shoulder seam at the 
neck will correct the fault. Never cut bits away from the neck¬ 
line until you are absolutely sure you need the alteration. If 
you have to cut, do it a little at a time and check the fit before 
you cut deeper. (Fig. 26.) 

Too large: If the neck opening is too large the surplus can be 
taken up with several darts at the back of the neck. (Fig. 27.) 




The shoulder seam can also be made wider at the neck. The 
fault may be caused by the material stretching. A line of 
sewing round the neck before you start putting the garment 
together can prevent this. 

Collars: If your collar is not sitting right you will find 
yourself constantly pulling at it when you are wearing the 
dress. This is a bad fault which will tend to make it always 
grubby. If you have made any alterations to your neckline or 
to the shoulder seams at the neckline you may have to alter the 
collar to fit. 

If it rides high the neckline may be too high. Try pinning 
a deeper seam when you attach the collar or neck facing. Or 
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you may need to clip open the neckline, but see comments 
under “Neckline—too small”. 

If it lies away from the neck and lower than it should, make 
the neckline smaller with darts at the back one on each “half” 
of the neck. Make the collar smaller to fit. But the fault may 
be caused by a collar that is too large so first re-pin the 
existing collar and check to see whether this is what is causing 
the sagging neckline. 

If you must have a smaller collar the alteration is not ex¬ 
tensive. Large collar seams, well trimmed inside, should be all 
that is necessary. But if you have a complicated collar you 
might do better to re-cut a smaller edition. 

Back of bodice: Do not try hugging yourself to see if you 
have enough room at the back. You wdll only pull your tacking 
apart. If you can fold your arms comfortably the back is wide 
enough. If it is not you then may be able to gain a little more 
room from any seams running all the way down from the 
shoulder. 

The tightness may be caused by surplus flesh on the back at 
underarm level. Or tightness over the bust may be causing 
pressure at the back. The underarm seams can be adjusted. 

If the back is loose, and this is not intended in the style, some 
adjustment can be made in any seams running right down 
from the shoulders or at the underarm seam. The armhole 
seams can be deepened on the bodice alone, leaving the seam 
allowance on the sleeves unchanged. 

But it is always worth remembering that a garment actually 
sewn is slightly tighter than one only tacked. 

The bust: Make sure you are not standing unnaturally 
upright. 

If the material on the bust is not lying smoothly the bust 
darts may need to be altered. They may need to be higher 
up, or lower down, or an extra dart may be necessary. 

A large bust may strain the material slightly. Let out the 
front shoulder seams and th e front underarm seams to give extra 
length and width. (Fig. 28). 

If there are any shoulder to waist seams these could be 
narrowed over the bust but taper the seam above and below 
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so as not to change the shoulder and 
waist measurements. 

A small bust may allow material to 
wrinkle under it. Smooth the material 
upwards and deepen the front shoulder 
seams. This will tighten the front arm¬ 
hole curve which will have to be marked 
and re-cut to the pattern. The under¬ 
arm seams may also have to be taken in. 

That would also affect the size of the 
armhole. 

The waistline: Before you make 
any alterations to the waist make sure the fault is not caused 
by bad fitting. You may have the waistline in the wrong 
place. 

Too small or too large: Waist darts can be narrowed or 
extra darts can be put in. Slight adjustments can also be made 
by taking in or letting out the side seams or other seams running 
down the body. But the alterations must be evenly distributed 
to keep the garment well balanced. 

Long or short waisted: If the fault is not caused by the bust 
pulling the material upwards (too full) or letting it drop down 
(too small), in which case bust adjustment is necessary, and 
if the shoulders and bust are fitting well, take up or let down 
at the waistline on the seam joining bodice and skirt. 

The skirt: The seams should fall naturally straight and flat. 
Always remember the grain; the line of tacking you put down 
the middle of the garment will help you here. That straight 
line, showing the downward grain, will help make the dress 
hang properly. Is it straight ? 

Sit down before you make any alterations on the skirt. If 
you have to lift folds of material into your lap in order to sit 
the skirt is too tight. 

Hips or seat tightness: The side seams can be released a 
little. If there are several downward seams, distribute your 
alterations equally among them. 

Otherwise lift your skirt at the waistline. Take a wider seam 
allowance on the skirt at the waistline to match the bodice 
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waistline and then graduate the seams to the hips. If lifting 
the skirt in this way reduces the hem allowance considerably 
you can always make a false hem. (Fig. 29.) 

If the skirt clings to your seat it may be too narrow and 
need adjusting at the seams. Or the waistline seam may have 
to be taken up. But this clinging may be the way of the 
fabric and bagging will develop as you wear the dress. This 
particular fault is well illustrated in pictures of figure-promot¬ 
ing film stars wearing clinging dresses. A lining of taffeta 
placed from seam to seam at the back of the skirt reduces the 
chances of bagging. 

Slanting side seams: If the side seams are swinging forward. 



lift the back of the skirt until the fault is corrected. The lifting 
comes in the middle of the back and the length of the side sea ms 
is not affected. (Fig. 30.) During your fitting pin the fabric 
in a tuck till you get the skirt right and afterwards take up the 
surplus material in the waist seam. You may need extra darts 
at the back. 

If the side seams slant backwards, lift the front of the skirt. 
Again the skirt is lifted in the middle and the side seams are 
not affected. (Fig. 30.) Waist darts may be needed. 

Either of these faults could be caused by bad fitting on the 
shoulders or bust, throwing out the waist and the grain of the 
skirt. So check the top of the garment first. 
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General fullness: Too tight clothes are seldom attractive. But 
it is possible to find that the whole garment feels just that little 
bit loose on you. First remember that the sewn garment is 
slightly tighter than the tacked garment. But if you still want 
to tighten up, re-pin your side seams just inside the tacking 
line to give a wider seam allowance. If the garment is really 
much too loose re-pinning the whole garment would be a long 
job. Consider instead undoing the pieces, putting them back 
on the pattern and re-cutting. 

General tightness: If you have taken so much from the 
various seam allowances that they are getting dangerously 
narrow you may have undercut the pattern or pulled the tape 
measure too tight. Panels of fabric can be inserted from under¬ 
arm to waist, and from waist to hem. They should be equal 
on both sides. Of course, if the waist is right you can taper 
them in at the waist. 

One-piece dress: Any adjustments are best done from the 
shoulders. You may need to lift or drop the whole dress by 
widening or narrowing the shoulder seams. If you want to lift 
the front only, make the front shoulder seam wider. To lift 
the back make the back shoulder seam wider. If you enlarge 
the armhole by these alterations chalk in a lower underarm 
curve. The top of the underarm seam can be taken in if the 
armhole is too large. 

If these adjustments are not enough then alterations will 
have to be made at the waist, a pity since the dress is not 
intended to be broken by a belt. Make a tuck across the back 
or the front of the dress, tapering to the waist. The sewing line 
will have to be on the natural waistline and covered with a 
half or whole belt. 

Sleeves: Exact cutting out and marking is vital for the 
sleeves. If you have real trouble making them fit go back to 
your pattern and check that the notches and marks are 
accurate. 

First tack the sleeve seam, slip it on and check for width. 
You can make a wider seam if it is loose. If it is much too loose 
put the pattern on again and re-cut. If it is a little tight make 
a narrower sleeve seam. Sew the sleeve seams. 
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Set in the sleeve as described under “ Sleeves ” and tack. Fit 
the garment on. Pin shoulder-pads in position. 

The straight grain of the fabric should lie straight down the 
sleeve. If it is curving forward or backward adjust the armhole 
seam till the sleeve hangs straight. 

Consider the armhole first. You may have to strap hang 
to work or lift a saucepan off the shelf at home. You want to 
be able to do either without wrenching the sleeve away at the 
underarm. 

If the armhole of the garment drops too low you may need 
to make the shoulder seam wider at the armhole end or to take 
in the side seam of the bodice. A small shoulder-pad might 
help. A too tight armhole is probably the result of wrong cut¬ 
ting out Put the pattern on and cut again. Or you may have 
altered the shoulder and forgotten to cut a new armhole. If 
you have to alter the armhole at this stage it is worth while to 
undo as much of the sleeve as is necessary, re-tacking and trying 
on again. 

Consider the appearance of your sleeve. 

A twisted sleeve may be in the wrong armhole, may not be 
lying straight on the grain, or may have the elbow curve in the 
wrong place. You may have to alter the elbow darts. 

Is the sleeve joined at the right position on the shoulder? 
By u right 55 I mean the most becoming for you. A sleeve that 
slips off the shoulder is probably the result of a shoulder seam 
that is too long. Move the sleeve inward towards the neck. Or 
you may need darts or tucks on the shoulder seam. If you 
want to move the sleeve slightly out on the shoulder you can 
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do this by making a narrower seam on the garment or by 
letting out any shoulder darts. 

If the sleeve wrinkles down from the top, letting out the top 
and taking a narrower seam on the sleeve there should give 
just that little bit extra room. But if a large upper arm is 
causing the wrinkles take out the sleeve and lift it in the arm¬ 
hole. You will probably have to clip open the underarm of 
the sleeve to fit it back into the armhole. Fig. 31 shows the 
sleeve before and after adjustment. 

Bulges either at the back or the front of the sleeve top are 
probably the result of bad placing in the armhole. Undo and 
re-set the sleeve. 

Decide on the finished length of the sleeve and pin the hem. 
Bend and straighten the arm to determine the comfortable 
length. 

Fit both sleeves if your arm measurements are not identical. 

Run a line of tacking round the new fitting line of the sleeve, 
tacking onto the bodice and right against the sleeve itself. 

Marking alterations: Use tailor’s chalk liberally to mark 
any new fitting lines. The marks can then be matched to¬ 
gether on the wrong side, pinned and tacked. 



CHAPTER VII 


Pressing 

Good dressmaking is made up of several important things, 
neat sewing, accurate pattern adjustment, careM fitting. They 
are all important. But lack of pressing, or careless pressing can 
still spoil the look of the garment. Puffy seams say clearly 
“home dressmaking and too lazy to press 55 . 

Pressing must be done as you go along. One final and 
glorious pressing job at the end will never give you the same 
effect. There is so much you can no longer get at with the 
iron. 

This means that when you get out your sewing you get out 
your iron and board too. 

Equipment: Besides the iron, and the ironing board which 
must be well padded and with a clean cover (whether you 
make your own covers or buy them, a pocket at the point 
makes them much easier to slip on and keep firm) you need a 
bowl of w r ater, pressing cloths, pressing mitt, and a sleeve 
board if you have one. 

What you do not want to do is to mark the right side of the 
garment with impressions of the edges of the seams. This can 
not only happen with fine fabrics but on other fabrics when 
raw edges have been finished or bound. Strips of fairly thick 
paper slipped between seam edge and garment can stop this. 

Method: Pressing is not the same as ironing. To iron you 
move the iron up and down the material. To press you put 
down the iron, press, lift it again to another area, put it down 
and press, and so on. The steam and the pressure does the 
work. 

You may, of course, have to iron out any bad creases in the 
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fabric before cutting out. Such creases can create mistakes in 
making up and fitting. 

Press lightly. Try as much as possible to press with the 
direction of the grain. 

Press on the wrong side of the material. 

Darts: Darts are pressed first as sewn and then in the 
direction shown on the pattern. Wide darts, or those in a 
heavy material, are first pressed as sewn, then cut open to 
within a fraction of the point, and pressed fiat. The raw edges 
are finished off later. With a fine material slip a piece of paper 
between the edge of the dart and the garment so that no im¬ 
pression comes through to the right side. 



Fig. 32 


Never sew the seams on which darts are based before press¬ 
ing the darts. They may pucker or they may finish up lying in 
all directions. 

Pleats: Careful pressing pays. Slip the garment on to the 
ironing board with the portion to be pressed on the board and 
the rest hanging on both sides. Pin your pleats in place with 
the pins half upright and going through to the padding. The 
idea is to prevent the weight of the hanging material pulling 
the pleats crooked. With skirt pleats do not press right to the 
hemline until the hem is done. Do this in your final pressing. 
(Fig. 32.) 

Tucks: Press these lightly on the wrong side with the right 
side resting on a heavily padded surface so as not to crush them 
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into the garment. With wide tucks press carefully in the 
direction they should lie. 

Gathers: If you press your gathers flat you will only make 
a lot of minute pleats lying all over the place. Press them with 
the point of the iron pointing into the gathering thread and 
lying on the flat of the material. 

Seams and hems: Press each seam as you finish it. Never 
join seams together until they have been pressed. 

First press the seams as they are sewn. Plain seams are then 
“ opened 55 with the point of the iron and then pressed open and 
flat. Clip open any curved seams or you cannot hope to press 
properly. 

When the hem has been marked, turned up and tacked, 
and before starting the actual sewing, lightly press the bottom 
edge. This makes the fold clear-cut. 

Sleeves: Seams and darts are pressed after sewing. When 
the sleeve has been inserted and completed the seam joining 
sleeve to bodice is pressed into the sleeve, not back into the 
bodice. Rest the armhole on a sleeve board or press mitt. 
Press carefully. 

Shine: If you have shiny marks on the garment, soak a thin 
piece of cloth, place it on the mark and lightly and quickly 
touch the wet cloth with the iron. There should be steam from 
the cloth. Pull off the cloth quickly. The swift movement 
should “raise” the area of the mark. If necessary brush it. If 
the mark is only small try rubbing it gently with a damp 
cloth first. 

Fabrics and temperatures: It is important to know of 
what fibre your material is made so that you will not damage 
it by pressing at the wrong temperature. With an iron having 
a temperature control disc showing where to turn it for each 
type of fabric you will have little bother. Trust the disc. 
Where it says “rayon” take that as “synthetics”. 

Velvets and pile fabrics can be ruined by pressing them in 
all directions. They should be steamed. Place a damp cloth 
over an upright iron. Draw the seam across this and the steam 
will do the work. The heat of the iron will depend on the 
fibre of the fabric. 
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Silk needs care. Do not use water against the fabric. You 
can use a dry press cloth directly on the fabric and a slightly 
damp cloth on top. Press lightly with a cool iron. It is worth 
testing on an odd piece of silk first. 

Very fine fabrics like chiffons and net should be laid between 
pieces of tissue-paper and pressed with a cool iron. 

Linens and cottons can be pressed without a damp cloth but 
a heavy linen may need a slightly damp cloth. Use a hot iron. 

For woollens use a heavy cloth that has been thoroughly 
wrung out. Use a fairly warm iron and press firmly. Do not 
try to dry the cloth. Let it dry naturally. 

Materials with something standing out on the right side, 
i.e. embroidery, or a line of buttons or fasteners, should be 
pressed from the wrong side with some soft padding under¬ 
neath, thick towelling would do. The idea is that whatever is 
standing out will not be crushed into the body of the material 
but will sink into and be protected by the padding. 

Synthetics (rayon, nylon, “Terylene”, etc.): the general 
rule is—use a cool iron. Often the structure of these materials 
allows them to drip-dry and little or no ironing is needed. But 
you still need to press your seams as you make the garment. 

Rayon is the most familiar through longer use. Acetate 
rayon needs a low temperature while viscose rayon can take a 
fairly hot iron. But make sure you know the difference. Press 
on the wrong side. Generally press without a damp cloth but 
heavy spun rayon fabrics are best pressed with a damp cloth. 
In the case of bad creasing treat as silk and press with a dry- 
cloth on the fabric and a damp cloth under the iron. 

Nylon needs a fairly cool iron. If you have a control disc 
set it at the lowest point. Test a piece of odd material first. 
You need a damp cloth between the iron and the fabric. If 
you have a steam iron use it, at the lowest temperature; it gives 
good results. 

“Terylene” also needs a cool iron. Test an odd piece of 
material first. Use a damp cloth between the iron and the 
fabric. With heavier-weight fabrics made from “Terylene” a 
pressing cloth is essential to prevent a shine which cannot 
afterwards be removed. 
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It Is possible to make pleats in “Terylene You need a cool 
iron and a pressing cloth. But you will need a strong nerve too 
since any mistake cannot just be ironed out. It would need a 
high temperature to get your mistakes smooth again and the 
high temperature might ruin the fabric. Plenty of practice on 
odd pieces of material, and plenty of tacking on the pleats (pull 
out the tacking thread as you go) is advisable. 

If you are not sure whether lace is cotton, rayon or nylon, 
press with a cool iron—but try to find out first. A garment 
made from nylon fabric and requiring little or no ironing does 
need nylon lace if its swift drying and minimum iron qualities 
are to be complete. 

If there is any synthetic fibre in the lace at all, press with a 
cool iron. 

u Metal” fabrics: do not use a wet cloth. Press as lightly as 
possible with a warm iron. 


x 



CHAPTER VIII 


Hand Sewing 

The more hand sewing there is in bought clothes the more you 
can expect to pay for them. Hand sewing gives them that 
extra finish. You pay more because of the labour. If you do 
it yourself it costs you only time. 

The secret of hand sewing is delicacy. Heavy stitches, 
grubby, crumpled cloth destroy the effect. You want to sew 
daintily and firmly. 

Always secure the end of the sewing thread either with 
several small stitches on top of each other or by running 
through the last stitches made and cutting the thread close. 

With the exception of tailor-tacking, most hand sewing is 
done with a single thread. If you use too long a thread to save 
re-threading your needle you will only spend even more time 
unravelling the twists and knots. 

Most of us learn the different stitches at some time. I set 
them out here to avoid confusion in naming or shaping them. 

When threading your needle, cut your thread at an angle— 
it simplifies threading through the eye. 

Never break the thread with your teeth. Not only is it bad 
for the teeth but it causes inaccuracy and wets the thread. 

Knots: If you need one this is how to make it. With the 
right hand hold the end of the thread between thumb and first 
finger. With the left hand wind the thread around the first 
finger, taking it between finger and thumb. Roll the whole 
thing off the finger by pushing up the thumb. Pull into firm 
knot. 

Tacking (sometimes called “basting”): Tacking is a 
temporary stitch to hold two or more pieces of material 
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together before permanent sewing. Start with a knot and a 
back stitch for security and end with two back stitches. If 
your tacking comes apart during fitting you will lose the 
benefit of your fitting. 

Even tacking : Each stitch over and under the fabric is of the 
same size. These would be longer on a long straight seam but 
smaller on a short seam. You can run your needle through 
taking several stitches together. (Fig. 33.) 
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Fig. 33 Fig. 34 


Uneven tacking: Make a long stitch and several short ones. 
You would use this to mark a guide line on the centre back and 
front of the garment and the downward grain on the sleeve. 
But it is also used to hold fabric together ready for sewing. It 
is a stronger stitch than even tacking. (Fig. 34.) 

Diagonal tacking: Take a short stitch with the needle pointing 
to the edge of the gar¬ 
ment. Take the next 
stitch further along, taking 
the needle in and out 
level with the first stitch. 

This leaves a diagonal 
long stitch on the surface 
of the work. The upright 
stitch is shorter than the 
diagonal one. This is used 
to hold together two or more pieces of fabric that might 
slip about: facings, linings, etc. Use it on pile fabrics. 
(Fig. 35.) 

Slip tacking: This has two uses: (i) when you are making 
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adjustments on the right side of the garment (2 ); when you are 
matching a design of stripes or squares which must, of course, 
come exactly together. 

With the two pieces right side out, fold under one edge, lay 
it over the other and pin in position with pins lying across the 
fold. Bring the needle through the fold, close to the edge. 
Insert the needle immediately below where the thread comes 
out but this time underneath the fold. Bring it out through the 
fold further along and again close to the edge. This leaves a 
number of straight stitches across the fold on the right side. 
(Fig. 36.) 



Fig. 36 Fig. 37 


Running: Simply a line of small stitches. With thin 
materials you barely need to draw the needle right through 
but can take a number of stitches at a time before pushing 
them off the needle. This is used when a strong stitch is not 
necessary. (Fig. 37.) 

Back stitch: Take a small stitch, taking the needle and 
thread right through, put the needle back exactly in the 
beginning of the stitch and bring it through just beyond where 
the thread comes out. Insert again at the end of the previous 
finished stitch and continue. The stitches must be of equal 
length and must lie in an even line. This is a strong stitch and 
is used on main seams when a sewing machine is not available. 
In Fig. 38 the needle has been lowered to show you the stitch; 
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when sewing the needle would lie in a straight line and conceal 
the stitches already made. 

Hemming: Turn a narrow fold on the raw edge and then 
turn the hem to the width you want. Tack right through the 
fabric. Work from right to left. Start and finish your thread 
in the fold. This is a slanting stitch and as little as possible of 
it should be seen on the right side. Take a stitch in the under 
fabric and through the edge of the fold. Pull the thread right 
through and repeat. Stitches should be small and even. This 
stitch is not used on skirt hems. (Fig. 39.) 



Blind hemming: Turn the hem as above. Take up only 
one thread in the under material and then pass the needle into 
the fold. The stitches are slightly farther apart than with 
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hemming and can barely be seen either back or front. Do not 
pull the thread tightly. 

Slip stitch: This is used on skirt hems. Take the smallest 
possible stitch on the under fabric and run the needle through 
the edge of the fold. Bring it out roughly quarter of an inch 
forward and again take a very small stitch in the under fabric. 
Do not pull the thread tightly. The idea is not to make a 
visible line of stitching on the right side of the garment. 

Herringbone (sometimes called catch stitch): With a 
material that does not fray easily only one fold is made, leaving 
the edge raw and avoiding a bulky fold. Work from left to 
right. Start in the fold and take a stitch in the underneath 



Fig. 40 



fabric, taking up only a thread or two, and with the needle 
point aiming to the left. Pull through. Take a stitch a little to 
the right of the first one and in the fold of the hem, again with 
the needle pointing to the left. For neatness one end of the 
lower stitch and one end of the upper stitch should be in line. 

(Fig- 4 °-) 

Oversewing: This is used to sew together two folded edges. 
Turn in the folds. Tack the two edges level. Work from right 
to left, start at the back, and work very near the top of the 
folds. Bring your needle through both folds together, aiming 
it straight at you. Pull through and insert at the back again, 
close to the previous stitch. The closer the stitches are placed 
the stronger will be your join. (Fig. 41.) 
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Overcasting: This stitch is worked from left to right and 
is used on raw edges, single or double. It is the stitch used to 
finish the raw edges of seams. The stitch can be larger than 
oversewing and farther apart. It must never be worked too 
tightly or the material will pucker and spoil the line of the 
garment. Ultimately the strain would break the thread. (Fig. 
42.) 




CHAPTER IX 


Sleeves 

A well set sleeve, hanging correctly, is important not only for 
the appearance of a garment but for its comfort. If it is 
wrongly set you will be reminded just about every time you 
move that you made a mistake somewhere. 

If you can use the sleeve exactly as cut in the pattern you 
reduce the chances of making errors. But if you have to make 
any adjustments to fit your own arms or shoulders measure 
again carefully to make sure the sleeve and armhole still fit 
together and watch that the pattern marks, put there to help 
you, still come together correctly. 

A set-in sleeve requires great care to get it right. If you are 
really scared about setting a sleeve in your first garment choose 
a pattern with the sleeve cut in one with the bodice. You have 
no setting in to do, you can master the rest of the details of 
dressmaking first and you will tackle a set-in sleeve next time 
with confidence. 

A few points to watch: 

Three points must be watched in fitting a sleeve, the 
shoulder, the elbow and the wrist. 

If you alter the sleeve length check that your elbow darts or 
gathers are still in the right place. 

Shoulder-pads should be pinned in before fitting the gar¬ 
ment. They affect the hang of the bodice as well as the sleeves. 

The grain of the sleeve is important. If, after cutting out, 
you make a fold on the grain marks of the pattern and run a 
line of tacking down this for guidance, you can check easily 
that the lengthwise grain is straight. If this is twisted it can 
throw out the hang of the sleeve. 
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Make sure you put the sleeves in the right armholes. 

Set-in sleeve: Tack darts or make gathers at the elbow. 
Tack sleeve seams and fit for width and length. Sew darts and 
press them. Sew sleeve seams and press them. The shoulder 
and side seams of the bodice will have been sewn and pressed. 

Sleeves are usually made in one piece with a single seam 
running down under the arm. But a tailored sleeve, used 
generally on coats and suits, is made in two pieces. Tacking 
of darts and seams, fitting, and sewing, follows the same 
routine. 

Setting in you match the single sleeve seam to the underarm 
seam of the bodice. With the two-piece sleeve you match the 
centre of the sleeve-head to the shoulder seam. 

With a smooth head: Many sleeves today are not gathered at 
all at the top but are smoothed and moulded into the armhole. 

With the bodice wrong side out drop the sleeve into the 
armhole so that the right side of the sleeve is resting against the 
right side of the garment. Work on the sleeve in this position 
for setting in, tacking and sewing. Always fit and attach the 
sleeve to the bodice, not the bodice to the sleeve. 

Match the notches on sleeve and armhole, put a pin at the 
underarm seam and pin round the underarm area. Pin the 
centre of the top of the sleeve and by halving and quartering 
the two so far unpinned areas bring the fullness of the sleeve 
evenly into the armhole. (Fig. 43 without the tacking.) 

Turn the garment right side out and check that the sleeve 
is dropping straight. Adjust the top of the sleeve if necessary 
to get it straight. Tack in the sleeve and fit the garment. 

When you take off the garment after fitting run a line 
of tacking round the new fitting lines, on the bodice and 
right against the sleeve. Pin on the wrong side with the 
sleeve dropped into the body of the garment as described 
above. 

To mould the head the sleeve should look like Fig. 43 but 
with the head entirely pinned, the underarm tacked and the 
pins there removed. 

Place fingers of left hand under the bodice fabric and the 
thumb on the sleeve fabric. Hold firmly, flatten the sleeve 
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fabric with the thumb and very slightly stretch the armhole 
with the fingers. You can use the right hand for extra smooth¬ 
ing pressure now and again. Tack as you go, using small 



stitches. When the head is tacked, turn the garment right side 
out and check that the sleeve is moulded smoothly to the 
armhole. If you are satisfied, machine or backstitch on the 
tacking line beginning at the armhole underarm seam. 

Gathered head: The difference is that a small portion of the 
top of the sleeve is gathered, instead of being moulded and 
persuaded to fit the armhole. It should be rather easier to do 
but the gathers must be evenly placed and the grain of the 
sleeve must still drop straight down or you will have a twisted 
sleeve. 

The area to be gathered will be marked at each end with 
notches. Make a line of running stitches from one notch to the 
other. Pull the thread up a little and wind it on a pin. The 
notches on the armhole will tell you how much to draw the 
thread because you will be fitting the sleeve notches to the 
armhole notches. 

Drop the sleeve into the armhole with right side of sleeve 
against right side of bodice. Pin the underarm seam and the 
notches and at the centre of the shoulder, with the pins lying 
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across the seam. Divide the gathered portion into half and 
pin and divide again and pin till the head is fairly closely 
pinned. Turn the sleeve right side out to check that the grain is 
hanging straight. Adjust the gathers if necessary. Tack. 

Fit the sleeve and mark any alterations. Undo the sleeve, 
lay the head, over a press mitt, on the end of the ironing board. 
Press with a damp cloth. Do not press over the gathering 
stitch. Secure the gathering thread. Fit the sleeve into posi¬ 
tion again, check its hang, tack and sew. 

Puffed sleeve: This is generally used on children’s clothes. 
Before sewing the sleeve seam make several lines of running 
stitches between the notches at the top of the sleeve. Draw up 
the threads and fasten them on a pin. Sew the sleeve seam. 
Finish the bottom of the sleeve. This may also be gathered and 
its width may need to be fitted before attaching a binding. 
Drop the sleeve into the bodice as above and divide the 
gathers evenly by a pin at the shoulder centre and more pins 
dividing the area into halves and quarters. Tack. Remove 
pin on gathers and secure the threads. Sew. (Fig. 44.) 



Fig. 44 


Shoulder-pads : You can buy these in dressmaking shops or 
departments. Their size and thickness depends on the weight 
of the fabric, the style of the garment and current fashion. On 
a garment of sheer fabric make a ruffle by gathering a piece of 
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taffeta and sew this to the armhole seam. It will lie round the 
curve of the shoulder and can extend outward as far as you 
require. 

Pads are made of the garment fabric. Cut a square and fold 
it in half diagonally. Sew one side, stuff evenly with wadding 
and sew down the other side. 

When fitted, the wide part is sewn to the curve of the upper 
sleeve seam and the point is fastened to the shoulder seam. 
You can sew the point to the shoulder seam direct or make a 
small rope of buttonhole stitches rather like a belt carrier. 
Make a series of long stitches from pad to shoulder seam and 
buttonhole stitch along the loop. 

Kimono sleeve: This is cut in one piece with the bodice. It 
does not fit closely but the elbow darts must still be in the 
right place. The sleeve seam is simply a continuation of the 
side seam. Tack carefully right on to the pattern mark which 
showed where the side seam ended and the sleeve seam began. 
Sew as carefully. With a machine leave the needle down 
and pivot the fabric at that point. Clip the seam open right 
up into the point. You may have to clip open along the seam 
on both sides as well. You can see from the right side and dur¬ 
ing fitting if the fabric is wrinkling badly under the arm and 
more clipping is necessary. Overcast the raw edges you have 
clipped open. The one in the point takes a fair amount of 
strain. 

Just about the only complication in this sleeve is when 
insufficient upward movement is allowed and the point where 
the bodice seam ends and the sleeve seam begins would rip 
open in wear. A gusset is then inserted. (Fig. 45.) 

Gussets: Cut across the seam at the point where the bodice 
and sleeve meet. Spread the slash. A square of material is 
then inserted so that it lies in the shape of a diamond. Tack 
raw edges together and sew. The comers need care; too 
narrow a seam can come apart, too wide a seam can cause 
wrinkles. Overcast comers for reinforcement. Gussets are 
pressed flat. (Fig. 45.) 

Raglan sleeve: This is much like the kimono sleeve and 
almost as simple to make. The sleeve is cut separately and 
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Fig. 45 


joined by a slanting seam from shoulder to underarm. This 
seam must be smooth and flat. If there is a shoulder dart make 
and press this first. The sleeve is attached before the underarm 
seam is sewn. Once the sleeve has been joined to the bodice, 
the sleeve seam and the underarm seam can be sewn in one 
stretch. Again clip the raw edges of the seam to prevent 
wrinkles under the arm. 

Epaulet sleeve: This is like a shoulder yoke. Sew the 
underarm of the bodice and the sleeve seam. Drop the sleeve 
into the armhole, working from the wrong side and fit and pin 
the curved part of the sleeve. Sew and clip into the corners 
of the “yoke” or epaulet. On the 
right side turn under the front and 
back edges of the epaulet, lay them 
on the edge of the bodice, pin and 
tack. Sew close against the edge of 
the fold on the right side. (Fig. 46.) 

Shirt sleeve: If there is a yoke 
this is attached first. The shoulder 
seam is sewn but not the underarm 
seam. Insert the sleeve, pin and 
tack. Sew on the right side, trim one 
raw edge and lay the other one flat ^ig. 4 *> 

to make a felled seam. Sew on the 

right side. Sew a French or felled seam at the underarm. 

Armhole finishes : The armhole seam is not pressed open 
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but pressed together. The raw edge can be pinked or overcast. 
You may need to trim the edge into an even line. The armhole 
is bound on very heavy materials when the garment is not 
lined. 

FINISHING THE SLEEVE 


Plain sleeve: When there is no cuff the raw edge is folded 
under to give the sleeve length you need. With a fabric that 
will not fray the edge can be finished with herringbone stitch. 
Otherwise turn under the raw edge once and sew close against 
the fold. Then slipstitch down to the sleeve. Or the edge 
can be bound with flat seam binding (see hems) and then 
slipstitched to the sleeve. 

Sleeve openings: Hemmed: The sleeve seam is pressed 
open. The raw edges of the seam are folded back for the 
length of the opening, the folds meeting on the line of seam 
stitching. Turn under the raw edges and hem. 

With seam binding: Start the binding at the top of the open¬ 
ing, sewing through the sleeve seam, not through to the sleeve. 

Continue to the end of the opening, 
ill i round the wrist and up the other side 

Q r\ I of the opening. Mitre the comers and 

it ; J slipstitch the other edge of the binding. 

y | I (Fig. 47.) This opening can be used for 

1 / j \ I loops and buttons. With press studs an 

underlap is necessary. 

Instead of folding back the opening 
jp IGi ^ in line with the sleeve seam, make a 

narrower fold on one side of the open¬ 
ing, clipping open the sleeve seam fabric to allow this. The 
binding is applied in the same way. The top of the fold that 
has been pushed forward to make the overlap should be over¬ 
sewn to the top of the other side of the opening. 

Bound opening : This type of opening is generally used with a 
straight cuff and a gathered sleeve end. Bind the opening 
before making gathers or cuff. 

For the binding cut a bias strip twice the length of the 
opening plus a fraction. The strip should be about 1 inch 
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wide. With the right side of the sleeve outside put the right 
side of the strip against the opening and sew along the edge. 
Taper to a point at the head of the opening. Turn the strip 
inside, turn the raw edge under and sew to the original stitch¬ 
ing. The ends of the strip will be concealed in the cuff. If you 
are working in a seam clip open the sleeve seam fabric above 
the opening so that it may lie flat. 

Cuffs: Turned back cuff: This is used on any length of 
sleeve. Turn the cuff right sides together and sew along sides 
and top. Reduce one raw 7 edge by half, trim corners or cut 
notches on curves. See Figs. 56 & 89. Turn the cuff inside out 
and press. 

Place the cuff with right side out on to the right side of the 
sleeve, with the raw edges even and tack in position. You need 
a strip of bias binding. If you cut it yourself it should be 1 inch 
wide. Lay it right side down on the cuff with its raw edge in 
line with the others. Pin in position to ensure it is not too tight. 



Cut the length and join the bias strip diagonally. (See 
“Bindings” for correct way of joining bias strips together.) 
Sew round the edge through all the layers. (Fig. 48.) Turn 
the bias inside the sleeve, turn under raw edge and hem to the 
sleeve, not the cuff. (Fig. 49.) The binding lies inside the 
sleeve and is not seen. 

Straight cuff; This is used on a gathered sleeve. 

Fold the right sides of the cuff together and sew down each 
end. Clip off seam allowance on the comers. Turn the cuff 
inside out and press. 

Make a line of running stitches round the end of the sleeve 
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and pull the thread to make evenly distributed gathers. Lay 
the cuff on the right side of the sleeve and pin the gathers to 
fit. Tack, secure gathering thread and sew. (Fig. 50.) Turn 
under the other edge of the cuff, lay this inside the sleeve and 
hem on the existing sewing. Work buttonholes and sew on 
buttons. A bound buttonhole should be made before the cuff 
is sewn together. 



Fig. 50 


Detachable cuffs: When light-coloured cuffs are used it is 
worth making them detachable for frequent laundering. With 
the turned up cuff, bind the sleeve end and finish the cuff with 
binding. Attach the cuff inside the sleeve so that the cuff 
binding is concealed there and the sleeve binding is hidden 
when the sleeve is turned up in position. 



CHAPTER X 


Seams, Hems, Darts, Tucks, Pleats, 
Godets, Gathers and Ruffles 

SEAMS 

A seam is simply a method of joining together two pieces of 
material. The type you choose depends on the material and 
the garment. Seams must be smooth, straight and usually 
unobtrusive. 

Plain seam: Place two pieces of material with right sides 
together and the edges even. Pin along the seam allowance, 
tack along the same line and machine, or backstitch by hand. 
Press. The seam is usually opened and pressed flat. 

This method is not used on sheer fabrics. But it is used on 
fabrics that fray easily since it gives a flat seam without bulk. 
The edge must be finished off. 

The garment must be as neat inside as outside. That means 
no raw edges with bits of thread dropping off. There are 
several ways of finishing off the raw edges of the plain seam. 

1. Pinking: Use a special pair of pinking shears. You can 
use a small pair of sharp, ordinary scissors and cut out in¬ 
numerable triangles. But it would be as quick to use another 
finishing method. Pinking is for a firm cloth that will not 
unravel. (Fig. 51.) 

2. Binding: The raw edges are completely encased in bias 
binding. This can be bought in colours to match the fabric. 
This method is generally used on heavy fabrics when the 
garment is not lined. If you cut your own binding it would 
have to be of a light-weight material. The binder attachment 
is very useful for this job but with an ordinary sewing foot you 
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can bind the raw edge by slipping the edge between the two 
sides of the binding and sewing through the three levels of 
material, binding, seam edge and binding. (Fig. 52.) 



Fig. 51 Fig. 52 


3. Sewn edge: A narrow turning is made on each raw edge. 
This is machined or sewn by hand with a running stitch. 
Naturally you do not sew down to the garment. Used on 
cottons, silks and other light-weight materials. (Fig. 53.) 
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Fig. 54 


4. Overcasting ; The raw edge is overcast with thread sewing 
from left to right. (See Hand sewing.) It takes time but is still 
considered the height of good finishing. It is used on cloth that 
does not fray easily. Do not pull the thread tight. (Fig. 54.) 
On a curved seam which has been clipped open overcast the 
cut edges. 

Main seams are pressed open flat for overcasting. With a 
set-in sleeve, and at the waistline, the two raw edges are 
trimmed to an even line and overcast together. Take extra 
precautions not to draw the thread too tight at these points. 
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Joining seams: The joining must be smooth and flat. 
Open and press each seam before joining them together. To 
avoid bulk clip off the corners of the under seam before 
finishing the raw edges. 

Curved seams: An inward curving seam should be clipped 
at intervals almost to the sewing line. (Fig. 55.) An outward 
curving seam should have small notches, again almost to the 
sewing line, clipped along it. (Fig. 56.) If these curves occur 




in facings, pockets, collars, or anywhere on the garment when 
the material is folded flat and a bulky seam edge would be 
unsightly, cut down one raw edge to half its width and then 
clip or notch as necessary. 

French seam: This is a strong double seam which encloses 
the raw edge. It is used on thin fabrics, for underclothes or 
garments that are frequently washed. 

The two wrong sides of the material are placed together and 
the garment is tacked about half-way above the fitting line. 
Sew, taking care not to make a tight stitch which may pucker 
the seam. Trim any loose threads and press the seam. Turn 
the garment to the wrong side, tack on the fitting line and sew 
the seam. This is recommended for nylon and for “Terylene ” 
fabrics. (Fig. 57.) 

Flat felled seam: This is another strong seam which en¬ 
closes the raw edge. It is used on fabrics that fray easily 
and on garments that are frequently washed. 

Tack and join the fabric as for a plain seam, but with the 
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wrong sides of the material placed together. Trim one raw 
edge down by half. Turn a narrow fold under on the other 
raw edge and tack flat. Sew. (Fig. 58.) 




Fig. 58 


French felled seam: Another encasing seam. Sew as for a 
plain seam with the right sides of the fabric together. Cut the 
raw edge nearest to you down to about half. Fold a narrow 
turning in the other raw edge and then fold it over again and 
hem it to the existing stitching. 

Lapped seam : One use of this type of seam is for attaching 
yokes. Working on the right side, turn under the seam allow¬ 
ance on one piece of fabric and press to get a firm edge. Lay 
this on the right side of the other piece of garment with the 
edge lying on the seam allowance. Tack. Sew either at the 
edge or a slight distance back from the edge to give a tucked 
effect. One or more rows of stitching can be added above this 
for a decorative finish. (Fig. 59.) 

Slot seam: Turn under both seam edges on the fitting line. 
Tack them on to a strip of material with the two folds meeting 
or slightly apart. Stitch on the right side. (Fig. 60.) The 
material underneath may be self or contrasting material. This 
seam could be used to get a little extra width on a garment 
but it would have to be used with discretion. If you used a 
slot seam on one side seam, for instance, you would have to 
make an identical seam on the other side seam. 
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Fig. 59 Fig. 60 


Strapped seam: Make a plain seam and press it open. Pre¬ 
pare the strap of the required length. This is a piece of material 
with the raw* edges folded back and caught together with 
diagonal tacking. Lay this on the seam on the right side and 
sew down each edge. (Fig. 61.) 



HEMS 

A well-made hem gives the final touch to a garment. A 
badly made one can spoil it. A hem should be, above all, quite 
even. It should also be smooth and unwrinkled and, unless 
decorative, unseen from the right side. By that I mean you 
cannot briskly machine along your hem as you did on the 
seams. 

Keep your garment on a hanger as soon as it is far enough 
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advanced. Let it hang at least overnight before the hem 
length is marked. This is to give it the chance to do any re¬ 
laxing it is going to do. You do not want it to drop after the 
hem is made. 

For your fitting wear a belt if the dress has one; a skirt 
should have the waistband attached. 

The easiest way to mark a hem is with a skirt marker. Stand 
in front of a full-length mirror with the marker standing 
alongside. Hold the bulb. When you press it a line of chalk 
appears on the garment. Start in front and turn till you have 
marked to the centre back. Then face front again and mark 
the other side. The mirror is not essential if you have decided 
your length and adjusted the marker to the right height. You 
must keep upright as you turn. 

If you have no skirt marker but a helpful assistant, get a 
yardstick or a piece of wood, decide on the length from the 
ground and mark it on the wood. The wearer turns very 
slowly without bending. The assistant stands the wood on 
the floor and marks the hem with tailor’s chalk or pins. It helps 
if the wearer stands on a table or solid stool. 

If you have neither marker nor assistant it is possible to 
mark the hem yourself, if you can fix a piece of chalk very 
firmly on some piece of furniture so that the chalk projects at 
hip level. Turn against it to mark the hip level all round. 
Remove the garment, lay it flat and measure from the chalk 
marks to get and mark the hemline. It is advisable to try on 
the garment again with this method after the hem is tacked 
and before sewing. An even hemline is essential. 

When the hem is marked, lay the garment flat and wrong 
side out. Turn up the fold so that the marks are on the crease 
and insert pins round the outer edge, pointing inward. Tack 
round the fold. This will keep the measured hem in place 
while you work on it. Using a tape measure, measure the hem 
allowance from the fold and mark this with chalk. You may 
need to trim off some material. 

Always make sure the line of the seams on the folded fabric 
is absolutely in line with the skirt seams. 

Plain hem: With a heavy material that will not fray it is 
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often preferable to sew the raw edge rather than to turn in a 
fold. A bulky fold could show on the right side. Trim the 
material to the marked seam allowance. Pin the hem in 
position. Tack and herringbone, working from left to right. 
You can pink the edge first if you have pinking scissors. 

Machined: When the raw edge is best concealed, trim to 
the hem allowance, turn in a quarter inch fold and machine or 
sew all round very near the edge. Pin and tack the hem into 
position and slipstitch. This method would be used on thin 
materials. (Fig. 62.) 



Bound: This method is necessary on heavy materials but 
also gives a good finish to dress cottons, linens, etc. Use seam 
binding. Lay the binding flat on the right side of the raw edge 
and sew at a sufficient depth to avoid any chance of the binding 
pulling away. Pin the hem in position, tack on the binding 
and slipstitch. (Fig. 63 shows the binding used on a hem with 
slight fullness.) 
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Fullness: With a straight skirt the turned fold of the hem 
should lie flat, but on a skirt with a slight or considerable full¬ 
ness the surplus fabric on the hem must be dealt with. 

With tucks: The fullness can be decreased by making small 
darts or tucks from the raw edge and narrowing to nothing 
above the fold of the hem. No tiny pleats or wrinkles caused 
by the tuck must appear on the right side. (Fig. 64.) But 
while this method is satisfactory when there is only slight full¬ 
ness to take up, it can cause bulkiness, besides needing time 
to make so many tucks, on a full skirt. 

With gathers: On a very full skirt sew a running stitch 
round the raw edge so that the thread can be pulled freely. 
Sew seam binding a little at a time covering edge and gathers, 



pushing the gathers evenly under the binding. The actual 
gathering will be slight. When the binding is attached pin 
and tack the hem and slipstitch. With a very long hem it is 
easier to gather the front on one thread and the back on 
another thread. 

With pressure: Another method of fitting in the fullness of 
the hem is by binding the edge and as you go along, using the 
flat of your hand, gently easing the fullness under the binding. 
This can be done well with very little practice but needs a 
steady hand to ensure the fullness is evenly placed and shows 
no bunching. 

With both these methods if the fullness is drawn up too much 
there will be wrinkles on the right side and the hem may not lie 
flat. (Fig. 63 shows a bound hem with well-distributed fullness.) 
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Hem with pleats: When the seam allowance for the hem 
has been marked, clip open any seams with pleats running 
down into the hem. The part of the seam that will lie within 
the turned hem should then be pressed open so that it can lie 
flat. (Fig. 65.) If you are binding the edge the seam would be 
clipped open above the bound edge. 



False hem: A skirt can be too short to allow for a good hem. 
This may be the swing of fashion sending skirts up and down. 

Gut a piece of facing on the same grain as the skirt edge and 
of the depth, plus seam allowance, and the length you need. 
Put right side of facing to right side of skirt and sew them 
together at the edge. Press. Fold up the hem so that the line 
of stitching is at least a quarter of an inch inside the dress and 
cannot be seen from the right side. Finish the hem by one 
of the methods mentioned. 

Narrow hem: Turn a narrow hem on the wrong side, say 
an eighth of an inch, then another fold, about a quarter of 
an inch. Tack and hem. This hem is not used on skirts. 

Rolled hem: This is a dainty finish for lingerie or on 
garments made of very fine or transparent fabrics. It can be 
used on straight or bias edges. Stitch by hand or machine 
along the raw edge. Roll the edge towards you on the wrong 
side. Hem with fine, even stitches. (Fig. 66.) The edge sew¬ 
ing can be omitted if you whip the roll. Start your thread 
at the right end as you roll; take the needle under and over 
the roll several times and pull through. 

Scalloped hem: This is a decorative hem used on lingerie, 
blouse collars and other articles made from a fine fabric. Turn 
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in a narrow hem on the wrong side and tack. Start with 
several firm overstitches, then slip the needle through the hem, 
bring it out under the lower fold and again make several over¬ 
stitches pulling the material down so that it forms a tiny puff. 
Slip the needle through the hem, bring it out at the same 
distance and repeat. 

Shell hem: This is done in the same way but the distance 
between the overstitching is larger and the puffs are bigger. 
On some fabrics it is better to secure the hem of the shells with 
tiny running stitches made as you go along. (Fig. 67.) 

nn 

Fig. 66 Fig. 67 



Stitched hem: A decorative hem for use on sports clothes, 
children’s clothes or on a full skirt. Tack the hem. If the 
fabric is likely to fray attach seam binding only to the raw 
edge and then tack the hem in position. 

Start machining near the fold and continue right round the 
hem. Make the next line of stitching just above it and the 
next the same distance again. The number of rows you make is 
a matter of taste but you need at least three to get any effect. 
If the edge has been left raw, trim it close to the nearest row of 
stitching. 

Applied hem: This is always in a contrasting colour and it 
can be in a different fabric. It can be used purposely to 
lengthen a skirt. The hem fabric must be chosen with great 
care but could be repeated for pockets or for a binding. 

Cut a piece of material on the bias, twice the width of the 
hem length you want. Put right side to right side of skirt and 
sew against the edge. Press, fold in half, turn a narrow fold 
and slipstitch on the wrong side to the existing line of sewing. 
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DARTS 

Darts shape the fabric to your body. They will help to make 
the garment fit you. The pattern shows where the darts are 
placed. Tailor-tack or mark the perforations in the pattern. 
Match the marks exactly to each other. The marks are not 
only to show the size of the dart but to lay it on the right 
grain. 

Darts with a wide base: Pin and tack from the base to 
the point. Start sewing at the wide end and sew to the point. 
Tie off the threads on the wrong side or backstitch. This 
type of dart is used: 



Fig. 68 


Fig. 69 


1. In the elbow: Press them downwards. 

2. At the shoulders or neckline. These point downwards and 
are pressed towards the centre. 

3. Bust darts: These are based on the underarm seam and 
point across the body. They do not necessarily lie in a straight 
line but may slant upwards for a better bust line. Press 
downwards. 

4. At the waist: On a two-piece dress these darts narrow the 
skirt and the bodice to fit the waist itself but leaving the 
necessary width above and below. They may, of course, be 
used on skirts and blouses. Press to the centre. (Fig. 68.) 

Wide darts in a heavy material are cut open. Overcast the 
raw edges. (Fig. 69.) 
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Body dart: These darts are wide at the centre and taper to 
each end. Pin the centre of the dart first. Tack and sew from 
point to point. The dart should be clipped down its wide part 
to prevent wrinkles in the garment. Thread at both ends 
should be tied off on the wrong side. Press to the centre. 

Where necessary the dart is cut open almost to the 
ends, pressed open, clipped and overcast. (Fig. 70.) 

This dart would be used to shape the waist of a one- 
piece dress or a fitting, hip-length blouse. 

One thread dart : An ingenious method of machin¬ 
ing a dart to ensure that the point moulds itself into 
the fabric has been evolved by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. To do this you unthread the needle, 
pull up the bobbin thread and thread .its end in the 
needle the opposite way to normal. Tie together the 
two threads and wind the reel till you have enough 
bobbin thread to sew one dart. In this case you start 
sewing from the point, whether on a wide base or on a 
body dart. With a body dart you sew to the centre 
and then start again from the other point and sew to the centre. 
You will have to re-thread like this for each dart but the well- 
finished dart makes it worth while. 

TUCKS 

Tucks do much the same job as darts; they shape the 
garment to your figure. They take in fullness at one point and 
allow it to fall freely in another. The difference is that darts 
come to a point and tucks are sewn in a straight line. Tucks 
are used on soft materials. 

The most important thing about tucks is their careful 
measurement. They must all be the right length and the right 
width. A group of tucks may all be the same width and end 
on the same line. They may be graduated in different widths, 
or they may form a point. Whatever decorative form is chosen 
any differences must be intentional, not caused through care¬ 
lessness. 

A machine attachment for making tucks will measure, mark 
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and sew tucks from pin size to i inch wide. Run a line of 
tacking across to get the length you want. 

With hand-made tucks use a piece of 
firm cardboard and mark or cut out to tell 
you the width of the tuck and the width 
between each. It can also give you the 
length for an even group of tucks. Other¬ 
wise run a line of tacking stitches where the 
tucks should end. (Fig. 71.) 

Fin tucks; These are very narrow and 
sewn right against the fold. It is simpler 
to measure between the tucks. They must 
be straight and daintily sewn, are generally 
used on sheer fabrics. 

Plain tuck: This may be of almost any reasonable length 
and width. Shape the tuck by making a fold in the material 
and sew with a small running stitch. It is easier to measure 
each tuck when you are ready to sew it rather than scatter 
the work with pins that will only get in your way. But you 
must have decided on the measurement beforehand. 

Shell tucks : Make the tucks. Shell tucks are made in the 
same way as a shell hem but as they are decorative, and 
usually placed somewhere like the shoulder where they can be 
seen, they must be accurately spaced. Measure the length of 
each “shell ” and mark with a pencil dot on the tuck where the 
oversewdng will lie. Oversew on the first mark, slip the needle 
through the tuck to the next mark and oversew again, keeping 
the oversewing stitches evenly on the line of the tuck. 

Corded tucks: Measure the tucks and place a cord within 
the fold. Tack to make sure the cord is encased properly and 
the tuck is straight. Sew by hand close to the cord or machine 
with the cording foot attachment. If the end of the cord is 
not secured by a seam, overcast the end to the tuck. The other 
end can be stranded, turned back and overcast on the wrong 
side. 

Crossed tucks: The tucks run down and across and make 
decorative squares. The material must be very fine or sheer. 
Make the horizontal tucks first. Then measure and make the 
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vertical tucks. Accurate measurement is absolutely essential 
on these if they are not to look lopsided. (Fig. 72.) 

Curving tucks : These are used on flares, skirts or sleeves. 
They must be carefully marked to show the fold and the sewing 
line. Measure and tack along the fold of the tuck first. Then 
the tuck should be tacked, easing in the fullness of the under¬ 
fold. (Fig. 73.) Run with tiny stitches or machine. The tuck 
is then pressed downwards. A series of these tucks, either in 
groups or developing in graduated widths, can be made from 
hip to hem on a skirt and look very decorative. 



Fig. 72 



PLEATS 

Pleats can be used either as a decoration or to give fullness— 
in a tight skirt, for example. 

“Pleat marks” are given on the pattern. Transfer them to 
the material with chalk or tailor-tacks immediately after cutting 
out. Any pleats that affect the fit of a garment should be 
tackled before the first fitting. 

Straight pleats must lie on the lengthwise grain. If they lie 
only half on you will get pleats that are always flopping open. 
Pleats in seams should have their seam allowance clipped open 
above the hemline and the part of the seam that is inside the 
hem is pressed open to lie flat. 

Pleating done for you: Some shops will pleat fabric for you 
in a variety of pleat styles. You need about three times the hip 
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measurement but it depends on the pleats chosen and it is 
worth while to check first with the shop. With elaborate 
pleating, say a whole skirt of accordion pleats, finish the hem 
first. Make a narrow or rolled hem. 

Plain pleat: This is made by making a long fold on the 
lengthwise grain and laying it flat. Pattern marks will help 
you to pick up the position of each pleat. Pin and tack the 
pleats in position. (Fig. 74.) 

If part of the pleat is to be sewn, sew upwards not downwards 
and sew near to the fold. 



Fig. 74 Fig. 75 


That is the basic pleat. These are the variations. 

Side pleat; A group of plain pleats all facing in the same 
direction. 

Kick pleat; This is a short pleat that could almost be called a 
“walking 55 pleat since that is what it allows you to do. This 
pleat lies on a seam. Tack the seam and pleat. Sew the seam 
first and then down the seam of the pleat. Clip open the seam 
above the hemline. Press open the seapi that will lie in the 
hem. (Fig. 75.) On the right side, sew a slanting line from top 
of pleat up to the seam. Puli all threads inside and fasten. 
Overcast seam edges together. 

Box pleat; Fold the pleats on the pattern marks laying 
one fold in one direction and one in the other. (Fig. 76.) Pin 
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and tack. Having decided how much of the pleat should be 
stitched, sew upward on the edge of each fold. 

Inverted pleats: These are the reverse of box pleats. In this 
case the two pleats face each other. (Fig. 77.) Sew upward on 

——csrpsi-ESTjSS- 

Fig. 76 Fig. 77 

the edge of each fold. All the lines of stitches must end at the 
same point. Mark and measure to ensure this. 

Inverted pleat in a seam: Fold back the 
pleat and tack the edge. Gut a piece of 
material the length of the pleat and 
the width, with seam allowance. Lay 
this on the wrong side of the garment 
right side down. (Fig. 78.) Tack in 
place and sew continuing upward and 
sewing the main seam. Overcast the 
raw edges together. Clip the seam 
above the hemline. Press, and finish 
the hem. 

Inverted pleat in a slash: This is used 
when no allowance is made for a 
pleat. The result is something like 
Fig. 78. Gut two back facings and 
cut one of them exactly in half. Pin 
the two small pieces, right sides down, on the front of the gar¬ 
ment. Mark between them the opening of the pleat. Stitch 
them in place, sewing fairly close to the edge and tapering to a 
point at the head. Gut through to the point. Turn the facings 
through the slash to make the pleat and tack them in position 
with the line of sewing hidden behind the fold. Add the other 
facing as described above. Overcast all the raw edges together. 
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The head of the facing can be lightly attached to the skirt with 
herringbone stitch. 

Unpressed pleats: These are shaped like plain pleats and tacked 
in position for a little way to hold them in place till the top of 
the material is set in; a skirt with unpressed pleats would be set 
in the waistline of the bodice, or sometimes a bodice into a 
yoke. Do not press the edge of these pleats. 

Stitched pleats: If you cannot have permanent pleats this is 
one way to save you a lot of pressing, particularly on a garment 
that is frequently washed. Make the pleats. On the right side 
sew along the edge of the pleat till you have enough free pleat. 
Then sew the pleat down to the skirt, still on the edge of the 
fold, and continue to the waistline. Use exactly matching 
thread or a contrasting colour. To ensure an unbroken line of 
machine stitching cut the bobbin thread when you pass from 
sewing the pleat to sewing the skirt. Adjust the garment under 
the lifted foot. Drop the foot, take up any surplus thread on the 
reel and continue sewing. Fasten off the loose threads with a 
hand needle and on the wrong side. 

On each pleat the change to sewing the skirt must come in 
the same place. Measure and run a line of tacking round the 
skirt to get this even changeover. 

You can also sew against the edge of the inside fold. 

The pleats can be as wide or as narrow as you choose but the 
narrower the pleat the more sewing you have to do. (Fig. 79.) 

Cartridge pleats: These are short, tube-shaped pleats used as a 
decoration. They are not pressed. 

Cartridge pleats are set on another 
piece of material like a belt. Mea¬ 
sure the width of each pleat on the 
backing material and mark with 
pins pointing inward. You need 
about three times as much material 
for the pleats. Finish off the edges of 
the strip to be pleated. Mark the 
strip evenly for each pleat and pin 
and stitch each pleat in turn. 

Another method is to make 
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uneven tacking stitches in the pleating material and by pull¬ 
ing the thread draw the material into the desired shape. Pin 
in position and sew down between each pleat. 

A smooth round stick or a pencil can be pushed gently 
through the pleats to shape them. 

GODETS 

Some of us have never seen a godet, let alone worn one. It 
is a fair bet that at any moment godets will become fashionable. 

A godet is a piece of material in¬ 
serted in the hem of a garment to 
give fullness. The head may be 
round, pointed, or some other shape. 
Fig. 80 shows one with a pointed 
head. 

Fold back the seam allowance on 
the opening. Lay the godet with 
its right side down and facing out¬ 
wards. Tack the godet in place. 
With a pointed head, taper almost 
to nothing at the top. With a round 
head, ease the godet into the open¬ 
ing. Sew and press the seam away from the godet. The 
pointed head should have its point cut off to the sewing line. 
A round head has its seam notched. The round head can also 
be sewn, close to the edge, on the right side. 

Hang the garment before finishing the hem. 

The material of the godet falls freely, making its own folds. 

GATHERING AND SHIRRING 

These are used to draw in fullness at one place allowing the 
fabric to flare out beyond it. 

Gathering: Use strong thread and start with a knot. Make 
a line of small running stitches, pull the thread to draw up the 
material in gathers, and wind the thread round a pin in a 
figure of eight. Two rows of gathers are stronger than one. 
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Ease the gathers into an even effect. Bunches in one place and 
fiat stretches in another look unsightly. When the gathered 
material has been sewn to the garment remove the pin and 
secure the threads. 

Setting in gathers: Divide the straight material into halves, 
quarters, etc., with pins. Draw up the gathered material to 
get the right width and divide it with pins in the same way. 
Match the pins together and adjust the gathers. (Fig. 81.) 



Fig. 8 i 


Stroking: The small folds of the gathers need to be smoothly 
spaced. “Stroking” a needle between them gets the right 
effect but is likely to catch on fine materials. Use a pinhead or 
wrap the needle point in thread. 

Machined gathers: The gathering foot attachment will make 
the gathers for you but you need to measure the amount to be 
gathered beforehand since you do not pull up the thread. The 
foot machines the gathers into place as it goes. It can also be 
used for shirring. 

Shirring: When three or more lines of gathers are made it is 
called shirring. You can make row after row and cover a con¬ 
siderable area. Shirring is popular for small children’s clothes. 
The rows should be not more than a quarter of an inch apart. 
The threads can still be loosely wound on pins and should be 
secured separately when the work is finished. (Fig. 82.) 

Stays: To prevent strain on a considerable depth of shirring 
cut a piece of material the depth and width of the shirring, 
plus turnings. Turn in the edges, pin and tack in place on the 
wrong side and whipstitch. 
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Fig. 82 


RUFFLES 

These are gathered strips of material used as trimmings. 
The strip can be straight or on the bias. Seams joining the 
strips should be pressed open flat before making the ruffle. 
Sheer fabrics will gather into a very full ruffle; crisper fabrics 
take less gathering. Gut strips of material longer than the 
space they will fill. Double the length finally needed is a good 
guide but add half as much again with a sheer material. 

Double ruffle: Finish all edges first. They can be rolled, 
hemmed, or trimmed with lace. Gather down the centre, 
adjust to right length. 

Lay wrong side of ruffle 
to right side of garment 
and sew down centre. 

(Fig. 83.) A piece of 
ribbon can be laid down 
the line of sewing and 
secured with a small 
stitch at intervals. 

Single ruffle: Finish 
one raw edge. 

With heading: Turn 
down the raw edge and 



Fig. 83 
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tack. Gather just above the raw edge. Tack in position, 
tacking on the gathering stitch and leaving the folded edge 
standing up in a “heading”. (Fig. 84.) Sew. 

* With raw edge: Gather the raw edge. Lay the right side of 
the ruffle against the right side of the garment and pin and 
tack in position. Sew. When ruffles are laid in tiers (Fig. 85.) 




Fig. 84 


Fig. 85 


the raw edges can be overcast and when the ruffle is in position 
they will be concealed. On parts of the garment where the 
ruffle may move and reveal the raw edges, bind them, pre¬ 
ferably with self fabric. Or the ruffle can -be attached with a 
French or flat felled seam. 

On corners and curves ample ruffling is needed if it is not to 
stick up awkwardly in wear. 

In a seam: This method is used, for instance, on the front of a 
blouse to add a ruffle on the band of the neck opening. Lay 
the ruffle on the right side of the garment, wrong side down¬ 
wards. Tack in place along one edge. Lay the second piece of 
material on the ruffle with its right side down. Tack in place 
with edges even and sew making sure the gathering thread is 
concealed. 

Huffier: The attachment will make and attach the ruffle 
for you, leaving a raw edge to be finished off. The narrow 
hammer attachment will turn and machine the edge of the 
ruffle. 



CHAPTER XI 


Bindings and Facings, Corners, The 
Neckline, Collars and Yokes 


BINDINGS 


A binding is a folded strip of material that encases a raw edge. 
It can be straight but is usually cut on the bias. A straight 
binding is used only on a straight edge. Bindings can be 
bought or made from the garment fabric. 

To cut a bias binding take a piece of material with straight 
grain across and down. Fold corner to corner. Gut it across 
the fold on the true bias. Then from each piece and cutting 
at the same angle, get strips of equal width. These should be 
twice the finished width of the binding plus a seam allowance 
on both sides. A rough guide is just under four times the 
amount of binding you will show on the right side. 

Join the strips. If you join them badly the binding will curl. 
Place one strip on top of the other at right angles, right sides 
together. You should have a point standing out above the raw 

edge at each end. (Fig. 86.) 



Fig. 86 


Sew and press open. Trim 
points level. If you buy binding 
and have to join it up the same 
method is used. 

Binding in one step: Turn 
in the edges of the binding, 
slip the raw edge of the gar¬ 
ment between the binding, 
stitch close to the edge through 
binding, garment and binding. 
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Illustrated under seam 
finishes. This is quick 
but it gives a more 
workaday finish than 
that given by binding 
attached in two steps. 

Binding in two 
steps: Lay the right 
side of the binding 
against the right side of the fabric with the edges even and 
machine or stitch by hand. If the edges seem bulky, trim 
them. Fold over the binding to the wrong side, turn in the 
raw edge and hem along the line of existing stitches so that no 
means of attachment can be seen on the right side. (Fig. 87.) 

To make the binding set well on curves, ease it in for an 
outer curve and stretch it slightly on an inward curve. Do 
this during the first part, laying the binding on the raw edge. 

Transparent materials : Use a narrow binding and cut it 
double, otherwise the raw edges within the binding can be 
seen and that is not attractive. When you have cut the strips, 
fold them in half lengthwise and press. Apply as usual. 

Binder: This attachment will machine the binding in one 
step. If you cut your own binding it will fold in the raw edges 
and attach in one operation. The binder does not give an 
“invisible” finish. You can see the stitches. 

Binding scallops: Use a narrow binding. When the raw 
binding has been attached snip down to the sewing line in the 
points. Do not crease the binding in a sharp edge, roll it over 
to the wrong side. Shape the binding in tiny pleats in the 
points. (Fig. 88.) 




Fig. 88 
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False binding: If you have no material left to make self- 
bindings and cannot satisfactorily match up bought binding 
it is still possible to bind, though of necessity the binding will 
be narrow. Make a pin tuck on the wrong side and on the 
sewing line. Press this outwards. Make a fold in the fabric 
above the tuck and turn under the raw edge. Slipstitch down to 
the pin tuck. 

FACINGS 

Facings are another method of finishing off a raw edge. 
Their presence is not normally detected. They are placed on 
all kinds of openings, on a collarless neckline, sometimes on 




sleeves. Usually they are self material and are cut at the same 
time as the rest of the pattern. They can be cut straight or on 
the bias. A bias facing is cut like a bias binding and joined in 
the same way. 

To apply a facing: Lay the right side of the facing and the 
right side of the garment together and tack and sew. Trim off 
one raw edge so that it is about half the width of the other. 
Clip corners right across. (Fig. 8g.) If you are working on an 
inner curve snip the raw edges down to the seam allowance. 

( Fi g- 55 -) 

On an outer curve clip out notches like those on the edge of 
a paper pattern. (Fig. 56.) 
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Turn the facing into position on the wrong side. Get a 
needle and tacking cotton. With the first finger and thumb of 
the left hand manipulate the material so that the two folds, 
facing and garment, are even. Use the needle to pull the 
stitching upwards. Do not push from inside with a pin. Tack 
close along the folds so that they will stay in that position until 
the garment is finished and will not curl in either direction. 
The other edge of the facing is usually turned under in a single 
narrow fold and stitched along the edge. This can then be 
slipstitched to the garment if necessary. Ends of facings are 
usually taken into other seams. If not, a narrow fold can be 
made as above and sewn, or the facing could be secured by 
slipstitching. (Fig. 90.) 

A neckline facing may be made in three pieces, back and 
tw r o fronts. Seam together and press open. When attaching 
the facing of this kind its seams will be placed on top of and in 
line with the shoulder seams. 

Decorative facings : Sometimes a facing lies on the right 
side of the garment. It could be made from a different fabric 
or colour. The normal method of attachment is reversed, the 
two wrong sides are placed together and sewn and trimmed. 
The facing is then turned into position on the outside of the 
garment. The raw edge is turned under and the facing 
machined to the garment or, if preferred, it can be invisibly 
slipstitched. 

Lining a facing: An inter-lining, like “Vilene” keeps the 
facing in shape. While it would not be necessary on a normal 
round neckline, inter-lining would certainly be useful on a 
square one. The inter-lining is cut very slightly smaller than 
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the facing. But instead of attaching it to the facing and 
turning it over with the facing, pin the lining to the garment 
and then turn over the facing to cover it. The facing would 
then best be slipstitched to the garment in order to hold the 
inter-lining in place, though some security is given when the 
raw edges are neatened. Turn these under to cover the edge of 
the inter-lining and edge stitch, sewing through the inter-lining 
as well. 


CORNERS 

Corners must be flat and neat. Fabric should be fitted 
carefully into them, the sewing line finishing exactly at the 
comer. 

Mitred hem: Proceed as though making a hem, turning in 
raw edge and fold. Press, making a point in the comer. 
Open w T ork flat. In the corner fold the hem in an exact diag¬ 
onal line. Press. Trim it across where the two main creases 
meet. (Fig. 91.) Turn the hem back into position pinning or 
tacking the edges of the mitre in place. Pin also the outer 
edges of the hem. Starting at the outer corner overcast the 
edges of the mitre together. (Fig. 92.) 

Binding and facing: These are attached in the usual way, 
laying right side to right side and sewing along the raw edge. 
Sew right into the corners. Leave the machine needle down 
and pivot the material. Continue sewing up the other side. 
Take up the surplus in the corner with a dart. This will lie 
diagonally right into the corner. Sew and cut through the 
fold. Press the dart open flat and trim off any surplus points. 
Turn the binding or facing to its right position and finish as 
usual. 


THE NECKLINE 

This needs to be comfortable and becoming. Always con¬ 
sider the neckline when choosing a pattern. After all, it is a 
setting for the face and people look at your face. To be com¬ 
fortable the neckline must balance. A neckline dropping to 
one side or other can be irritating. 
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Round or boat-shaped neckline: A bias cut facing is 
generally used as a finish. When the facing is attached clip 
the seam allowance to the sewing line to prevent pulling. 

V neckline: Pin the facing in position folding the surplus 
at the point into a neat pleat. Sew the pleat, slash it open and 
press flat. Tack and sew. (Fig. 93.) Sew right down to the 
point, leaving the needle down. Pivot the fabric and sew up 
the other side. Turn facing inside, turn under the raw edge 
and finish with edge stitch or slipstitch. 

Square neckline: The facing may be turned inside or out¬ 
side. Fit the corner surplus, sew, press open and trim. (Fig. 
94.) Attach the facing with the machine needle left down in 
the corners and pivot the fabric. Clip the seam allowance at 



Fig. 94 
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the corners right down to the sewing line. This will give a 
sharply defined corner. Turn the facing inside, turn in the 
raw edge and sew. Or, turn the facing outside, turn in the 
raw edge, tack in position on the garment and stitch along the 
edge. 

Bound opening: The opening should be wide enough to 
do its job, allowing the garment to slip on and off easily. 
Use bias binding. Apply the bias on the right side, sewing 
to “nothing 55 at the end of the opening. Turn in the bind¬ 
ing, pinning it in position so that its folds just make contact 
in the middle of the opening. Then turn in the raw edge and 
sew to existing stitching. 



Fig. 95 


Or, sew straight down each side of the opening and across 
the bottom, with sharp corners. Clip the seam allowance diag¬ 
onally out to the sewn corners. Turn the binding inside, 
adjusting it so that it lies in two flat and even tubes right down 
the slit. Sew to existing stitching. 

Facing a slashed opening: This is used on a neckline 
opening when the method of finishing off is not to be seen. 
Finish off the outer edges of the facing first, sides and bottom. 
Lay the right side of the facing to the right side of the garment 
and pin in place round the neck and down the opening. Tack 
and sew tapering carefully to the end of the slash. Trim the 
edges in half, dip the curves and comers and press. Turn the 
facing into position on the wrong side. A facing of this type 
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is shown on Fig. 96 but this time being attached with a 
straight collar. 


COLLARS 

Collars are generally made in two pieces of the same 
material. But with a heavy fabric the collar would be faced 
with a lighter fabric. 

Round collar: Make the collar by laying the right sides 
together and sewing round the outer edge. Reduce one raw 
edge by half and notch the curves. Turn the collar right side 
out, make the folds level and tack close to the edge. Mark the 



centre back of the neckline and the centre of the collar with 
pins. Pin in position with the under-side of the collar resting 
on the right side of the garment. If there is a front opening, 
which will have been faced already, the front ends of the collar 
should be slipped between facing and garment. When the 
collar is well arranged, tack. 

Cut a piece of bias material about 1J inches wide and the 
same length as the collar edge. Lay its right side on the right 
side of the collar and tack. Sew through binding and both 
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layers of collar. Trim the facing. (Fig. 95.) Pull the binding 
inside the garment and lay it flat over the raw edges. Hem. 

Straight collar: This will probably be attached on a faced 
neck opening. Finish the outer edges of the facing. Make the 
collar, laying right side to right side, sewing each end. Clip off 
the corners, turn the collar right side out, even the folds and 
tack them. Press. 

Mark the centre of the back of the neckline and the centre of 
the collar with pins. Lay the collar in place joining the two 
pins and pin the back of the collar pinning only the layer 
nearest the garment. Pin the front of the collar in place with 
the facing on top of it. Take care that the line of the opening 
and the outer edge of the collar make an unbroken line. Pin 
in place through both layers of collar and clip the seam 
allowance on the collar by the outer edge of the facing. Tack 
as pinned. (Fig. 96.) Sew. Reduce half the raw edge. Take the 
facing inside the garment. This will pull the collar so that it 
stands up. Press. The seam attaching the collar should be 
pressed upwards. The back of the collar is then turned under 
and slipstitched to existing stitches. 

If there is no facing but some other type of finish to the front 
opening, attach only one layer of collar all round. When this 
is sewn in place, straighten the collar so that it stands up and 
on the inside turn in the raw edge and slipstitch all round to 
the existing stitches. 

Inter-lining : This keeps the collar in good shape. Choose 
the right weight. Cut to the same pattern as the collar but very 
slightly smaller. Tack the inter-lining in position on the wrong 
side of the collar. Sew the collar, trim away any surplus 
material. Turn the collar right side out, pull the folds straight 
and even and tack round the edge. Attach the collar, notching 
the inter-lining as well on the curves. 

Detachable collars: A collar that turns down over the 
neckline can be made detachable for washing purposes. Make 
the collar. Then, instead of attaching it direct to the garment, 
finish the collar with bias binding, encasing both layers of 
material. The raw edges of binding at each end should be 
turned in and oversewn. Bind the raw edge of the neckline in 
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the same way. A binding of self-material is better in both 
cases. Yon can sew press studs on collar and neckline to save 
you sewing the collar into position again every time you wash 
it. 


YOKES 

Before fitting the yoke into the garment, finish the side seams 
of the bodice and make the yoke by sewing any seams (i.e., the 
shoulders) and finishing the neckline or collar. 

If the bodice under the yoke is to be gathered, make the 
gathers, leaving the thread wound on a pin and by dividing 
the two areas, yoke and gathered bodice into sections, match 
the bodice evenly into the fabric of the yoke. 

Stitcked-in yoke: Lay the raw edges of yoke and bodice 
together, right sides facing inwards. Tack in place for a plain 
seam. Fit. Sew, clip right into comers or notch curves. Press 
the seam upwards and overcast the raw edges together. 

Overlaid yoke: Turn under the raw edges of the yoke. 
Tack and press a clear-cut crease. Lay the edge of the yoke 
on the bodice working from the right side. Tack along the 
edge. You can sew very close to the edge or above it a little 
to give the effect of a tuck. Clip corners and curves. Finish 
raw edges. 

Transparent yoke: Attach by either method but you will 
find it easier if you lay a piece of paper under the garment and 
sew through that as well. Tear the paper away afterwards. 

If the yoke is made of lace, finish off the edge of the bodice 
first. Then, after tacking and fitting, hem the edge of the lace 
yoke. 

Scalloped edges: Cut the scallop shapes on the yoke. Lay 
the yoke in place with the point of each scallop lying below the 
bodice edge. Pin. Then tack in a line on the flat part of the 
yoke, that is above the scallops. This will hold the yoke in 
place while the scallops are attached. 
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Openings and Fastenings; Pockets, 
Belts and Bands 

OPENINGS 

A finished opening is called a placket. A placket helps the 
garment to fit well by allowing you to get into it comfortably 
and then to fasten the gap. It should be flat and incon¬ 
spicuous. Openings usually lie at the neck, at the wrist and 

down the waistline on the left- 
hand side. But you can have 
an opening that starts at the neck 
and continues to the hips, apart 
from the open-right-through gar¬ 
ment. Such a long opening allows 
you to slip easily in or out of a 
garment without ruffling hair or 
make-up and is usually finished 
with a zip. Buttons and loops by 
the dozen may be ornamental but 
few of us have the time to fasten 
and unfasten them all. For fasten¬ 
ing long back zips yourself there 
is a gadget with a hook on the 
end; you fasten the hook to the zip 
slide and pull. But a thin piece of 
string or strong thread slipped 
through the zip slide will work as 
well if you hold on to both ends 
Fig. 97 of thread. 
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You can also have a short placket in the middle of the back, 
usually on a skirt. 

Finish the seam first, if the placket lies in a seam, so that 
you can determine a comfortable length for the opening. 

Continuous placket: This provides an overlap and an 
underlap. It is used on neck and sleeve openings, under¬ 
clothes and children’s clothes. (Fig. 97). 

Cut a straight strip 2 inches wide and twice the length 
of the opening, plus finishing allowance. Lay the right side 
of the strip on the right side of the garment, starting with 
the end of the facing at the top of the opening and working 
down, round the bottom of the opening and up the other side. 
Tack and sew. Turn the strip inside, fold the raw edge and 
sew to the existing stitches. Sew across the two raw ends. Clip 
the main seams above and below the placket so that they may 
lie fiat. Attach press studs. At waist level a hook and eye 
give extra security. 

Faced placket: Used on dresses and skirts. The facing 
strip is cut in two pieces. Each is the length of the opening 
plus half an inch, both are 2 inches wide, but 
one is cut on the straight and the other on the 
bias. 

Lay the bias strip down the opening on the 
front of the dress, right sides together. Stitch 
and trim edges before folding inside and invisibly 
sewing the facing to the garment. Sew the straight 
strip to the other side of the opening, right side 
to right side. Fold this strip in half lengthwise, 
turn in the raw edge and sew to the existing 
stitches. This makes the underlap. Sew across 
the ends (or one end only on a skirt) and clip 
main seam allowances at each end of the placket. 

(Fig. 98.) Sew on press studs, or hooks and 
eyes, or both. 

FASTENINGS 

Fastenings divide firmly into two kinds. Zip- 
fasteners, press studs and hooks and eyes do a 

H 
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job. They close an opening. Buttons do the same job but 
they are decorative as well and careful choice of size and 
colour is essential to the final appearance of the garment. 

Zip-fasteners: Always get the right length for the job 
and the right weight. A skirt zip is about 7 inches long, 
a dress zip about 10 inches, but longer on a close-fitting 
garment. Measure your opening before you shop for your 
zip. It is better to buy to the nearest extra inch if necessary; 
a fraction too long is better than a fraction too short. You may 
be able to match up the colour; the range of colours offered 
seems extensive. If your opening is full length (jacket, house¬ 
coat) you need a zip that opens at both ends. It is worth 
remembering that some zips lock when the sliding flap is 
pressed down. 

Never stretch the fabric to the zip. You will get a wavy zip. 
It should lie flat. 

If you adjust the opening to fit the length of the zip remem¬ 
ber that it is the metal (or whatever the teeth are made of) 
that fits the opening and the tape of the zip fits behind the 
fabric and is not seen. 

When the top of the zip opens, the teeth should lie half an 
inch down from the top of the garment, i.e., neck, waistline of 
skirt. 

Concealed: This is by far the best finish. The fabric laps over 
to cover the zip. If you have kept to the given seam allowances 
you should have sufficient overlap. If not, a method of 
adding an overlap is described after the process of inserting 
the zip. 

Keep the zip closed while sewing in. 

On what will be the under-side of the opening turn the raw 
edge under with the fold lying in line with the seam. On a 
skirt or dress with a side opening this will be the back of the 
garment; on a centre opening it will be the left-hand side of the 
garment when worn. Pin this fold with the pins lying across 
not down. 

Check that your zip is opening in the right direction. 

Working on the right side of the garment, slip the zip tape 
under the pinned fold. The fold should lie very close to the 
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teeth but should not cover them at all. Tack near the edge. 
Open and close zip to make sure your fabric is not catching in 
the teeth. Sew over tacking. 

If you have an attachment it is simple to sew close to the 
teeth. Otherwise it is better to backstitch by hand. 

Turn under the raw edge on the other side of the opening 
and pin in the same way. Lay this fold so that it completely 
conceals the zip. Pin, inserting the point at one side of the 
teeth and bringing it out on the other side. 

There should be no pleat at the base or top of the zip. 
Apart from the impression of something slightly raising the 
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fabric the opening should look as though it is part of the seam. 
Tack close to the teeth. (Fig. 99.) 

Sew a straight line across the top of the zip starting from the 
first seam and measuring half an inch. If you have a zip that 
opens at the top you omit this line of sewing. Sew down the 
tacking line and at the foot of the zip sew diagonally across 
to the main seam. Or you can sew straight across. Take all 
threads through to the right side and secure. 

If you have not sufficient material to make the overlap, 
remembering that its raw edge is taken in as the zip is sewn, 
add a facing. Gut a length of self-fabric slightly longer than 
the opening and slightly more than twice the width of the 
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teeth. Lay this right side down on the raw front edge. Sew. 
Turn the facing inside the garment with the seam hidden 
under the fold. Tack the facing along the edge of the fold. 
Then insert the zip. The facing will be held in place when the 
zip is finally sewn in. 

Semi-concealed or “ centred ” zip: This has two overlaps meet¬ 
ing in the middle of the zip but they will not completely conceal 
it. Turn in both raw edges and lay the two folds together. To 
keep them like that, just in contact with each other, tack, using 
diagonal tacking. You will then not have to worry whether 
the folds are keeping straight while you are in¬ 
serting the fastener. 

Lay the zip underneath with the centre of the 
teeth lying immediately under the joining of the 
folds. (Fig. ioo.) Pin, inserting the pins against 
the teeth on one side and bringing them out 
against the teeth on the other. Tack down both 
sides, close to the teeth. 

Sew on the tacking line down one side, neatly 
along the bottom and up the other side. On a 
dress you will also sew along the top. Undo the 
diagonal tacks. Take the sewing threads to the 
wrong side and secure. 

If you have not enough material for the over¬ 
laps, cut two lengths of self-fabric as long as the 
opening, plus a seam allowance. Fold them 
lengthwise and tack with diagonal tacking so that 
the two folds lie evenly together. Lay this on 
the zip, centring the meeting folds over the middle of the teeth. 
Lay the garment on top with the raw edges turned under on 
both sides of the opening. Pin very carefully through all the 
layers. The edges of the garment should lie close to the teeth. 
Take care that the added overlaps do not bulge over the zip. 
Smoothing and ample pinning should take care of that possi¬ 
bility. The pins should lie across the zip as already illustrated. 
Tack close to the teeth, taking the thread through all layers. 
Sew on tacking as described above. 

Unconcealed zip * This is the simplest way of inserting a zip. 
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It would not look attractive on a dress or skirt particularly if 
the zip did not match the fabric. Generally it is used on in¬ 
formal garments. But there is no reason why it should not be 
used, if the zip matches, on a sleeve when an opening has to be 
made and is not allowed for. If you have to cut your own 
opening make it the length of the actual teeth. Clip the base of 
the slit diagonally on both sides. These will be very small 
cuts. Fold back the raw edges on both sides and across the 
bottom. Your two cuts will allow you to do this. 

Lay the opening on the fastener. The end of the opening 
should lie neatly at the base of the teeth but not so close as 
to catch. Pin the fabric round the zip with the folds on 
both sides lying close to the teeth. Lay the pins across, not 
down the zip. Tack. Open and shut the zip to check that it 
can be done without catching the fabric and sew close to the 
edge, making sharp comers with the stitches at the bottom. 

Zip-fasteners and facings: The top of a zip may lie alongside 
a facing, say at the neckline. This facing can easily entangle 
with the zip. Tack the zip in position. Turn in the edge of 
the facing that lies parallel with the zip. The hem should be 
deep enough to ensure that the facing is clear of the zip teeth. 
Tack on to the tape of the zip. You should be able to sew 
through the facing as you sew in the zip-fastener. Otherwise 
slipstitch the facing to the tape. 

Backing a zip: A strip of fabric behind the zip prevents 
underclothes catching up in the teeth, which can be intensely 
irritating if you are in a hurry. 

Gut a strip about half an inch longer than the zip tape and 
slightly wider. Turn down a narrow hem on both sides and 
along the ends (unless the top end will be taken into another 
seam or a waistband) and sew. As you pin the zip into position 
lay this flap underneath and pin it also but only down one 
side. Proceed as usual taking in this extra layer both when 
tacking and sewing. This flap is generally used on a skirt and 
the underlap of the waistband finishes at the end of this flap. 
In this way the flap is held neatly in place. 

Press studs: These must be evenly spaced. If not the 
opening will lie flat in one place and gape at another. Run a 
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line of tacking where the centres of the fasteners will lie. 
Measure down this and mark with a pin the places where each 
stud is to be placed. Separate your studs, the “flat” one goes 
on top. Lay it in position, centre it on the tacking line and 
sew through the holes with an over and over stitch. (Fig. 98.) 

If you have a facing or binding sew on them, not through to 
the outer layer where the stitches can be seen. Secure the 
thread firmly before clipping it off. When all the studs are on 
close them. If the placket puckers one half of a stud is out of 
line and will have to be undone and re-sewn. 

Hooks and eyes: If these are used to close a placket 
measure and mark as for press studs. If they are used at the 
head of a skirt placket which is closed primarily with press 
studs or a zip-fastener, close the placket and mark with pins 
where the head, or fastening part of both hook and eye, should 
rest. Then mark with pins where the holding end should rest. 
Put two lots on a skirt band or an inner belt and do not pull 
them tightly round the waist or you will throw too much 
strain on the hooks. A looped eye can extend slightly beyond 
the edge. A shallow eye is usually placed well back from the 
edge and the hook then extends just beyond the fold. Other¬ 
wise the hook lies inside the edge and always on the upper flap 
of the opening. (Fig. 98.) 

Oversew each eyelet and across the base of the hook. Fasten 
thread securely with several stitches on top of each other in the 
fabric alongside the eyelets before you cut the thread. Lay the 
eye in position on the other side of the opening and oversew 
in both eyelets. Secure thread. When hook and eye are fas¬ 
tened their presence should not be detected from the right side 
of the garment. You can use buttonhole stitch on hooks and 
eyes, the knot part of the stitch lying round the outside edge of 
the eyelet. 

A sewn loop is sometimes used instead of a metal eye. Start 
your thread with tiny stitches where the eye should start and 
then take a tiny stitch where the eye should end. Go back and 
forth until several threads lie together. Work the threads with 
buttonhole stitch, like Fig. 104. 

Always get hooks and eyes of the right size. If they are too 
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small they are difficult to fasten, if they are too big they can be 
uncomfortable for you. 

Buttonholes: Whatever you have been doing so far, do 
practise cutting and sewing a buttonhole before you make one 
on your garment. Get the knack of it on an odd piece of 
material. If you practise on your garment and you are un¬ 
successful you will have a stretched, and even wrongly cut, 
area of material on which to make your second attempt. You 
cannot expect it then to have that professional look. 

Lay the hole side of the opening on the button side. Straighten 
the opening and put downward pointing pins against the 
edge of the top layer so that you can tell at any time where the 
top flap should lie. 

Lay the buttons on the garment and adjust them till you like the 
effect. Do not be afraid to have one more or one less than the 
pattern states. But remember on a front opening to have one 
button in line with the bust fullness so that this can take any strain. 

When buttons are above and below the waist, place one 
button level with the waistline if the garment is not belted. If 
it is belted place a hook and eye at waist level. 

On the top layer of the opening mark the position of each 
button with a horizontal pin. Measure the distance between 
each to make sure they are not badly spaced. Mark where the 
centre of each button will lie with a long tacking stitch rather 
longer than the width of the button. A bound buttonhole is 
worked through one layer, a sewn buttonhole is worked through 
both garment and facing. Tack through one or all layers 
according to which type of buttonhole you are going to make. 

Mark with tacking the outer ends of each buttonhole. The 
buttonhole should start three-quarters of an inch or more from 
the edge. Run a line of tacking right down the opening and 
this distance in from the edge. From this measure the width 
of the button, plus an eighth of an inch and run another line 
of tacking down that measurement. Fig. 101 shows tacking 
for bound buttonholes. 

Lengthwise buttonholes lie parallel with the edge. Fold the 
overlap in half and mark down the crease. Measure and mark 
the end of each buttonhole. 
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If you have only one buttonhole measure m from the edge 
and mark the length and position of the buttonhole. Even one 
buttonhole on each cuff must still be centred and each must He 
in the same position as the other. 

Bound buttonholes: Do not cut the buttonhole yet. First cut a 
piece of material one inch wider than the buttonhole and two 
inches deep. Lay this right side down to right side of gar¬ 
ment. If you place this so that the true bias rests exactly on 
the hole the finished buttonhole will keep a better shape. Tack 



Fig. ioi 


round it then lay one stitch 
across it to show the position 
of the hole and its length. By 
hand or machine sew an exact 
oblong, along one side, corner¬ 
ing sharply, down the end, 
along and up the other end. 
The number of stitches at each 
end must be identical. Work 
only through the top layer of 
fabric. If you have an inter¬ 
lining include this as part of 
the top layer. (Fig. ioi, top 
hole.) 

Cut the buttonhole. Begin 
in the middle and clip to 
within an eighth of an inch 
from each end. Then cut 
diagonally into each comer, 
right up to the stitching. 

Pull the binding through 
the hole. With a thumb 
resting on each end of the 
hole, use your fingers to fold 
the binding so that each fold 
is even and the two folds 
meet in the centre of the hole. 

On the wrong side oversew 
the two tiny pleats which have 
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formed at each end of the buttonhole. Lay the facing back in 
position and tack round each buttonhole. Mark each one with 
pins on the right side and on the wrong side, slash the facing 
the length of the buttonhole. 

On the right side sew all round the outer edge of the button¬ 
hole for security, taking small stitches and using matching 
thread so that the sewing is barely visible. fFi^. ioi. second 
hole.) 

On the wrong side turn in the edges of 
and hem into the thickness of mat 
front. 

Worked buttonholes: You cut the hole first. It is better to cut 
each buttonhole when you are ready to work it. Snip the 
middle and cut out to each end. Work through all layers, 
i.e., garment, inter-lining and 

Overcast the raw edges. Toe 
straight line, which is importa 
finished buttonhole, you can n 
each side of the slit and take ) 
stitch when you sew. 

Work on the right side. Stan 
a good long single thread start 
side and then bring the needle 
distance from the slash you ha 1 
stitch. Insert the needle throug 
to the previous stitch at the ss 
loop of thread. The knot ma< 

Work with the raw edge facing 
outside end of the hole is work 
end is worked with several long 
the thread is fastened off on 
lying vertically, work down oi 
right across the end covering 
Work down the other side of 
other end in the same way. T 

Fig. 102 shows buttonhole si 

Buttonhole attachment: This m 
with satin stitch and quite si; 
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You mark the position of the buttonhole, adjust the attach¬ 
ment to the necessary size and the machine does the rest. It 
works through all thicknesses, i.e., garment and facing, and 
you cut the hole after the sewing has been done. 

Buttonholes made for you: Some shops will make buttonholes 
for you. You need to mark the position and size. 

Buttons: They come in all shapes, sizes, colours and kinds. 
Always buy a few more than you need. Always check that 
buttons are washable if you are going to put them on a 
washable garment. Cheap buttons are seldom a bargain. 

Lay the opening back in position, the line of pins you in¬ 
serted before working the buttonholes will guide you. Pin. 
Mark the position of each button by inserting a pin through 
the buttonhole or using a pencil to make a dot on the under¬ 
fabric. With vertical buttonholes the button lies on the outer 
edge; with horizontal buttonholes the button lies in the middle. 
Unpin the buttonhole side. 




Fig. 103 


Start your thread on the wrong side and on your pin or dot 
mark. Bring your needle through one hole in the button and 
down the next one, through the material again and back into 
the hole. Make a “stem ” as you sew. It makes fastening easier 
and allows the buttonhole to lie smoothly under the button. 
To get this stem lay a pin across the button and sew over it. 
(Fig. 103.) Remove the pin, wind the thread round the 
threads between the button and the fabric and finish off on 
the wrong side with overstitches. 

When you have several holes in a button you can lay the 
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threads across or down or make a square, just as you wish, 
but sew them all the same way. 

On heavier clothes that are unlined an additional small 
button is added for support. The order then is pin, large 
button, garment, small button. Sew the two buttons at once. 
When you wind the thread to make the stem, stitch several 
times through the stem to finish off. 

Some buttons have their own stem or shank (like a mush¬ 
room). To get them in the right place insert a pin through the 
holes in the button from the wrong side of the fabric. Sew 
them like that from the wrong side. 

Self-fabric buttons: You can have these made for you at some 
stores or sewing centres. Or you can cover your own buttons. 
This is easier if you buy a button mould. You need a circle of 
fabric twice as large as the mould. Gather this near the edge, 
place the mould in the middle and pull the gathering thread 
tight. Secure the thread firmly to hold the gathers and whip 
the raw edges. You can pad the button beforehand with 
cotton-wool if you want to make it more prominent. 

Linked buttons: These are made like cuff-links but if you make 
them yourself with buttons you can choose any colour and 
style you like. Decide how wide apart the buttons should be. 
If they are too close they will be awkward to fasten; if they are 
too wide apart they will let the cuff fall open. Run the thread 
from one button to the other leaving the necessary length 
between them. Cover the threads with buttonhole stitch. 
You can attach one button to the buttonhole. That way you 
will not lose or mislay the links. 

Buttons attached by fabric: Buttons with large holes can be 
attached with ribbon or a tube of self-fabric. Make the tube as 
described under Fabric Loops. Slip the tube (or ribbon) 
through the holes and join the ends together as you attach 
them to the garment. 

Worked loops: Sew on the buttons first. They should lie 
fairly close to the edge and the two sides of the opening should 
meet. Opposite each button make several loops of thread of 
even length and large enough to go over the button. Work 
these with buttonhole stitch. (Fig. 104.) 
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Fabric loops: Cut a bias strip. Fold this 
lengthwise with right sides together. Sew 
down the open side. With an orange stick, 
or some other blunt-ended instrument, 
push one end of the tube through till the 
right side is showing. 

Sew on your buttons. Opposite them 
mark where each loop will begin and 
end. The loops must be of equal size 
and large enough to slip over the button. 
The loops can be cut in equal lengths 
first. Attach by oversewing the end of 
each loop on the wrong side. Or the 
tube can be left in a long strip and over¬ 
sewn at intervals. If you are working 
with a facing or a seam binding, attach 
the loops first and then cover their ends 
with the facing or binding. Coloured cord 
can be used to make these loops. 

Fig * io 4 The loops do not have to be U-shaped. 

The ends of the loop can be joined to 
make a circle. Or the tube (or cord) can be shaped into 
a series of loops first, overcast at their joinings and laid be¬ 
side the opening to make a “frog”. An identical one should 
lie behind the button. Slipstitch the frogs to the garment. 

Corded tube: The strip is cut on the bias and sewn with the 
right sides together and with the cord inside. A cording attach¬ 
ment allows you to sew right against the cord, hand sew if you 
have no attachment. Use twice as much cord as fabric. Then 
tack the cord and fabric together at one end. By pulling the 
cord the fabric tube will turn easily to the right side, ultimately 
covering the extra length of cord. Or you can make the tube 
as described above and thread the cord through it. 

For loops measure, mark and attach as described under 
fabric loops. 

If you are using a corded tube to edge a faced opening, make 
the tube with the right side facing outward. Slip the raw edges be¬ 
tween the facing and the garment and sew from the wrong side. 
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Eyelets: Stab a hole with a stiletto (or cut a minute circle 
with a pair of scissors). Overcast raw edges and buttonhole 
stitch. Used to hold decorative lacing, drawstring ribbons 
or on belts with buckles. 

POCKETS 

Pockets divide into two kinds, those outside and those inside 
the garment. Fashion affects their size and position. 

Patch pocket: This lies on the outside of the garment and 
can be of almost any shape. Assuming it has a square top, turn 
a hem on the sides and bottom and tack. Press. Turn down 
the hem at the top, tack and slipstitch. Place the pocket on the 
garment and pin. Check that it is level and in the right 
position. Tack. Sew it on from the right side, backsdtching at 
the top of the pocket on both sides for extra strength. Or you 
can make several rows of stitching. If you make more than 
two stitch the same rows at the top before you attach the pocket 
to the garment. Take all threads through to the wrong side 
and finish off. 

Pockets of heavy material are sometimes lined. The lining 
is cut after the pocket has been cut and with the same pattern. 
Lay the pocket and lining with right sides together and join 
the sides and bottom. Clip comers or curves and turn right- 
side out. Turn down the fabric at the top of the pocket and 
slipstitch to the lining. Attach. 

With flap: Turn under the edges of the pocket and of the flap, 
except where they will join, and tack. Lay the wrong side of 
the pocket on the right side of the flap and sew together along 
the top. The flap may be finished with edge-stitching on the 
right side and then turned down on the pocket and held down 
with a button, or it can simply be sewn down to the pocket. 
When the flap has been finished press and attach the pocket 
to the garment. (Fig. 105.) 

Invisibly attached: Attach seam binding on the right side of 
the i*aw edge on the top of the pocket. Turn down the top into 
a hem on the right side. Sew down each end of the hem. Clip 
the corners and turn it right side out. Turn under the raw 
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edge all round the pocket and tack. Slipstitch the hem-binding 
and then herringbone all round the raw edge. (Fig. 106.) 
Press. Tack the pocket in place on the garment and attach 
with slipstitch, taking the thread through the fabric of the 
pocket and through to the wrong side of the garment several 
times at the corners for reinforcement. 

Slit pocket—self bound: This is made like a buttonhole. 
The material for the pocket should be twice as deep as the 
finished pocket plus i| inches. It should be about i inch 
wider than the pocket opening. Fold the material in half and 
crease the fold. Open the material again and lay it on the 
right side of the garment, two right sides together, with the 
crease i inch above the mark for the pocket. Tack to hold. 
Decide on the width of each “lip” and mark with pins or 
chalk. Sew along both sides of the marked opening and an equal 
distance down both ends. Cut the opening nearly to each 
end and then diagonally out to the corners of the stitching. 
(Fig. 107 a.) 

Draw the pocket through the slash. Form two pleats that 
meet in the middle of the slash and use diagonal tacking to 
hold them in place. (Fig. io*]b.) On the right side sew round 
the edge of the opening to hold the binding in place. (Fig. 
107c.) On the wrong side lay the two pieces of the pocket 
together and sew them but not through to the garment. Back¬ 
stitch at the head of the pocket for strength, securing the pleats 
at the same time. Overcast the raw edge. 
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Slit pocket-—bias bound: The same material as the gar¬ 
ment or a different fabric and colour can be used. The colour 
of the pocket binding can be repeated on the buttonholes. 

Cut a bias strip 1 inch longer than the opening and 2 \ inches 
wide. Lay the strip over the mark made to show the pocket 
slash, on the right side. Tack. Stitch an oblong, about half an 
inch above and below where the opening will be, with an equal 
distance on both ends. Slash the opening and cut out diagon¬ 
ally to the corners. (Fig. 108 a.) Turn the binding through the 
slash forming two pleats that meet but do not overlap. Use 
diagonal tacking to hold in place. Stitch all round the box 
with invisible stitches, working from the front but going right 





(c) 


through to hold the binding in place. Or machine along both 
sides and down both ends of the bound slash. 

Take the two pocket pieces, one should be slightly longer 
than the other, and join the longer piece to the upper layer of 
binding and the shorter piece to the lower layer. You will be 
working on the inside of the garment. Tack the pocket pieces 
together; their right sides will be touching. Sew round the 
pocket only, not through to the garment and overcast the raw 
edges. (Fig. 108&.) 

Welt pocket: This has one fold or lip instead of two. Cut a 
piece of material on the straight grain 1 inch longer than the 
pocket opening and twice the width of the lip, about 2 J inches. 
Fold it lengthwise to make the lip, right sides together, and 
sew both ends. Clip comers. Turn right side out and press. 
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WRONG SIDE 


(b) 

Fig. 108 


On the right side of the garment lay this flat below the line 
marking the pocket opening and with the raw edges almost 
touching it. Pin. Gut two pieces for the pocket, one slightly 
longer than the other. Lay the shorter piece on the lip or welt, 
right side down, raw edges together and tack in place. Lay the 
longer piece, wrong side down above the welt. Tack. Stitch 
an oblong about a quarter of an inch above and below the 
pocket opening. (Fig. 1090.) 

Gut the opening and cut diagonally out to each comer. Pull 



Fig. 109 
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the pocket pieces through to the wrong side. Sew together to 
make the pocket and overcast the edges. The welt will now 
be concealing the opening. It should be sewn in place from 
the wrong side with no stitches showing on the right side. 
(Fig. iogb.) 

Flap pocket: This is like a welt pocket except that the flap 
lies down to conceal the opening instead of standing up. Gut 
the two pieces for the flap, lay them right sides together and 
sew on three sides. Trim corners, turn inside out and press. 
Lay the flap above the line of the opening with raw edges almost 
touching the line. Pin. Lay the pieces of the pocket in 
position exactly as described under welt pocket and continue 
in the same way. The flap lies over the opening and is not 
secured down. 

Inter- linin g: Flaps and welts can be interlined. The pocket 
opening can have a strip sewn on the wrong side before the work 
of sewing and cutting begins. This helps to keep the pockets 
in good shape. 

BELTS 

Quite the easiest way of getting a belt is to take your 
material and measurements along to a sewing shop and pay 
them to make it for you, complete with buckle. 

Belt: To make yourself, cut two pieces of material on the 
straight of the grain, your waist measurement plus the 
necessary overlap. Gut an inter-lining of the same size. Put 
the pieces right sides together with the inter-lining on top. 
Tack and sew the edges making a point at one end and leaving 
the other end open. Trim edges and push the pointed end 
right through till the right side is out. Pull the point smooth. 
Turn in the edges of the blunt end and overcast. This end is 
attached to the buckle. Fit the belt, mark and make the eye¬ 
lets. Make the slot and carriers. 

With a thick material it is easier to work from the right side. 
Lay the inter-lining on the wrong side of one piece of belt. 
Turn in the raw edges over the lining and tack. Turn in the 
raw edges on the other piece of belt, lay it in position over the 
other and tack. Stitch close to the edge. 


1 
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Carriers: These hold the belt in place at the waist. They 
are optional; some women prefer not to have them. Mark the 
position of the carrier with pins. It must be wide enough to 
allow the belt to slip through it. 

A worked carrier is made by making several vertical threads 
between the two pins and working buttonhole stitch down the 
loops. 

A fabric carrier is made with a strip of material slightly 
longer than the finished carrier to allow for attachment and 
just under 1 inch wide. Fold lengthwise, right sides together 
and sew down the side. Push one end through till the right 
side it out, twist the tube till the seam lies in the middle and 
press. The seam will lie against the garment. Turn under 
each end of the carrier and hem in place. 

If you do not want the carrier to be seen, make a thread 
carrier but work it from the garment to the inside of the belt. 

Two carriers are made, one for each side. 

Slots: These hold the end of the belt in place when it has 
passed through the buckle. Make a tube of fabric just as 
described for a belt carrier but it will need to be longer. Press 
the seam so that it will lie on the inside. Oversew the ends 
together to make the slot. This sewing should lie behind the 
belt. Remember that a slot takes two thicknesses of belt. 

BANDS 

These are usually decorative. They can be made in a 
different fabric or colour. 

Turn in the edges and tack. Set in position and sew round 
close to the edge. If a corner or point is to be mitred, pin the 
band in position with the right side down. Fit the corner or 
point with pins, remove the band and sew the mitre. Press. 
Tack the band into its final position and sew. 

With some materials, like velvets and woollens, bands are 
made with two layers. Fold the band edges under so that the 
two raw edges touch. Join them with herringbone stitch, 
sewing only on the one layer not through to the front. Press 
and attach to garment with slipstitch. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Making a Skirt 

Choosing a skirt pattern is very much iike choosing a dress 
pattern. The sleeker the fit the more careful you must be in 
pattern adjustment, fitting and sewing. It follows that just 
about the easiest skirt to make is the gathered skirt or dirndl. 
This is fun for a beginner to make. It can be in a brilliantly 
coloured soft wool or a boldly coloured cotton. It could well be 
chosen for anyone’s first attempt with checks or big patterns. 

But a gathered skirt does not have to be a bunchy affair with 
gathers packed in at the waist. That may be fine on the 
willowy type; it is fatal on the well padded. A skirt only 
lightly gathered at the waist makes a pleasing and useful 
garment for daily shopping, or for holiday wear. It is par¬ 
ticularly useful for young mothers. 

Gathered skirt: A pattern is not really necessary. You 
need a piece of material that will go round your hips, allow 
the necessary seam and give you the amount of fullness you 
want. Cut a straight piece from it, double the width of the 
skirt band when finished, plus seam allowance, and the 
measurement of your waist, plus seam allowances. Decide 
whether you will close the placket with zip or press studs. 
You will need tw T o hooks and eyes. 

Shrink the material if necessary. 

Lay the material flat, fold it with right sides together and pin 
and tack an even side seam leaving sufficient open at the top 
for the placket. Sew and press open the seam. 

If you are fastening with press studs here is an easy way of 
finishing the opening. Turn the underside of the opening back 
on the wrong side and make a narrow hem. Stitch. On the top 
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side turn under the raw edge in a wider hem. Lay the top side 
in position lapping it completely across so that the skirt seam 
is folded into a pleat under the placket. Stitch down the wide 
hem and straight across the bottom to hold the pleat in posi¬ 
tion, working from the right side. (Fig. no.) 

Or the opening can be finished with a zip-fastener. See 
Chapter XII. 

Make a line of running stitches along the front of the waist. 
Make another line on a separate thread across the back. The 
line must be an accurate measurement down from the raw 
edge. Draw up in gathers and wind the threads on pins. With 
the placket closed the skirt waist should now fit yours. 



Fold the waistband in half with right sides together and sew 
ends. Turn inside-out and press the whole length, making a 
definite crease along the top. Divide it with downward-point¬ 
ing pins into half, quarters and so on. Divide the gathers in 
the same way. 

With one end of the band in line with the finished opening, 
lay the band in place on the wrong side of the skirt with the 
raw edges together. Fit the pinned sections together, pinning 
only through the under layer of the band. Tack and sew. 
Finish off the gathering threads. Turn the band to the right 
side, turn in the raw edge and tack the band in place so that it 
covers the first line of sewing. Sew. (Fig. i io.) Sew on press 
studs and hooks and eyes. If you used a zip-fastener sew hooks 
and eyes near the top and bottom of the waistband to close it. 
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Fit the skirt and mark the hem. Fold up the hemline and pin 
it with pins pointing towards the waist. Tack round the edge 
and press. Measure and mark 3 inches from the hem fold, all 
round. Trim off unnecessary material. The hem can be 
finished by turning in a narrow fold, sewing on the edge and 
then slipstitching to the skirt to secure. But the edge may be 
fuller than the skirt. Gather the edge first and finish it with 
seam binding, or fit in tucks. Both methods are described in 
Chapter X. 

Fitted skirt: Whether this is a skirt with two seams or is 
made with several panels it should be tackled with the same 
care you would give to a dress. 

Pin the pattern together, pinning carefully at the given seam 
allowance. Check your own measurements against the 
pattern: at the waist, at the hips (the same number of inches 
down from the w^aist on both you and the pattern), and for 
length from waist to hem. 

Allow for movement, 1 inch on the waist and 2 inches on the 
hips. Adjust the pattern to your measurements. Remember 
that each piece of pattern must fit the piece alongside. 

On the pattern instructions circle the style you have chosen. 
Lay out the pattern, watching the grain, pin carefully. Check 
the layout and the grain. Cut the pattern, clipping outward 
at notches. Transfer pattern marks to the fabric. 

With a completely straight skirt you will probably only 
have waist darts to deal with at this stage. Otherwise pleats 
should be made unless they are in the side seams. Put together 
the front and the back of the skirt first. 

Fit the side seams together, matching the notches and 
leaving the placket untacked. Tack and fit the skirt. Pin the 
opening together as it will be finished. Make any fitting 
adjustments. If you pin a piece of tape round your waist 
with its ends above the opening and pin the skirt waist to this 
you keep the true waistline and adjustments are easier to 
make. If the skirt is falling in at the back of the hem you 
may have to lift it at the waist. See Chapter VI. If the skirt 
is too tight or too loose on the hips adjustment can be made 
at the seams. 
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Mark and tack the new fitting lines. Insert any pleats in 
seams. Sew and press seams. 

A concealed zip-fastener gives the most professional finish 
to the skirt opening. It is worth backing the fastener with a 
strip of material to prevent the teeth catching on under¬ 
clothing. Both processes are described in Chapter XII. 

The waist can be finished with a band of skirt material sewn 
on top of the skirt, or with a length of petersham which lies 
inside the skirt. 

An attached waistband comes to a point at one end. Fold 
the waistband in half with right sides together. Sew straight 
down one end. Stitch the other into a point. Clip off the point 
almost in line with the sewing. Turn the band right side out. 
Pull out the point from the right side and tack it to keep the 
shape. Press the band. 

Lay the band on the inside of the skirt. The blunt end is 
laid on the underside of the opening. At the other end the 
point only extends beyond the top side of the opening. Tack 
the band in position only through one layer. Sew. Lay the 
band in position on the right side of the skirt, turn under the 
raw edge and tack. Sew close to the edge. Close placket. 

Attach a hook just under the point of the band. Sew the 
eye to fit it. Attach 2 looped eyes on the edge of the blunt end 
of the band and sew hooks to fit. This will hold both ends of 
the band neatly in position. Or a buttonhole can be worked 
on the point of the band and the waistband fastened with a 
button. 

Petersham is sometimes boned. The boned part should 
lie against the skirt when attached. 

Petersham should be the waist measurement plus 1J inches. 
Turn back three-quarters of an inch at each end and sew a 
hem. Lay the petersham along the waistline, working from the 
inside. The edge of the petersham should cover the raw edge 
of the skirt. On the under side of the opening the petersham 
should extend about three-quarters of an inch beyond the edge 
of the opening. On the top side of the opening the petersham 
should lie the same distance back from the edge. This is to 
reduce bulk. Sew close to the edge of the band. 
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On the right side lay seam binding to cover the raw edge of 
the skirt and tack to hold. Stitch along both edges of the 
binding. (Fig. hi.) The petersham and the binding lies 
inside the skirt and no stitches can be seen from the right side. 



Fig. hi 


Sew two loop eyes on the end of the petersham underlap 
and two matching hooks on the overlap. This keeps the skirt 
waist firm and neat. 

Make pockets. Finish seams. Sew two loops of tape, one at 
each side of the skirt, attaching them at the lower edge of the 
band, inside. These are for hanging the skirt when not in use. 

Fit the skirt and mark the hem. Turn up the fold, pin and 
tack. Press the edge. Finish the hem by one of the methods 
described under Chapter X. Press the skirt. 

Refer to the index to find detailed information on pattern 
adjustment, cutting, fitting, seams, etc. 






CHAPTER XIV 


A Blouse 

Patterns for astonishingly easy-to-make blouses are often 
featured in the women’s magazines. They are a good begin¬ 
ning for anyone who starts dressmaking the sensible way by 
first making a simple garment well and then graduating by 
stages to complicated dresses. 

But a simple pattern does not necessarily mean a workaday 
blouse. Consider a blouse with a high, round neckline, one 
opening and cap sleeves. It is the sort of thing, allowing for 
changes in detail, that you see year after year, made in bro¬ 
cade, velvet or lace and worn for the evening with a full skirt 
of suitably rich-looking fabric. 

This is how you could make a lace blouse of this type. 
Choose a firm c4 all-over” lace with a close set design. You 
must wear underclothes of the same colour but a lining is not 
necessary as the lace is only semi-transparent. If you choose a 
finer lace you must line it. The lining can be matching or 
contrasting in colour. For effect, consider a lining with a matt 
finish (i.e., no shine) with a lustrous lace and a lining with its 
own sheen (like satin) with a matt-finished lace. 

Cut identical pieces in lace and lining with the right side of 
the lining placed against the wrong side of the lace. Tack the 
pieces together as cut and treat them throughout as one layer 
of material. Once you get experienced in cutting out you will 
find it quicker to cut lace and lining like this: lay the pattern 
on the lining and cut out. Then lay the cut out fabric under 
the lace, pin securely and cut out the lace. 

Buy the pattern which suits your bust measurement. Buy 
the amount of material suggested. Mark with a circle on the 
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pattern Instructions the style and layout you intend to use. 
Blouse patterns often have several possible variations. Put aside 
any bits of pattern you do not need. 

Pin the pattern together on the given seam allowance, 
pinning any darts. With a blouse longer than waist length you 
might have body darts, tapered at the bust, widening at the 
waist and tapering again towards the hips. Measure the 
pattern and check it against your own measurements. Take 
care that the cap comes out sufficiently over the shoulder. 
Too short a cap sleeve is unattractive. Adjust the pattern where 
necessary. 

Lay out the lace. The rough side is the right side. Lay the 
pattern in place, pin carefully, check the layout. Cut out. 
Transfer pattern marks to fabric. 

Pin and tack any darts. Tack the seams. Fit on the 
blouse, bring the opening together and pin in position. Make 
any adjustments. Sew and press the darts. Sew the seams; 
French seams would be best. Press. Press lace with a thick 
material, like towelling, under it, so that the raised pattern 
is protected and not crushed. The temperature of your iron 
will depend on the fibre, cotton, nylon, etc. If in doubt use 
a cool iron. 

Finish the opening. I would suggest a zip-fastener, matching 
if possible. It should be light-weight with fine teeth. Turn 
under the top ends of the zip tape so that they are sewn as the 
zip is attached. Use the semi-concealed method described in 
Chapter XII. 

Finish the neck and arms with a decorative lace edging. 
Lay it in place on the right side of the garment and covering 
the raw edge of the neck and armholes. Attach with tiny 
running stitches and using matching thread. On the wrong 
side make and sew a rolled hem with the raw edge. 

Turn up, tack and sew the bottom hem. And give the 
blouse a final press. 

The same technique applies to the shirt type of blouse, 
buttoning down the front, and with long, cuffed sleeves. In 
fine white poplin it is formally smart. In a sheer fabric it is 
soft and feminine. With plenty of extra length and made of a 
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coarser fabric with a bright pattern you can wear it on the 
beach, in the garden, or for painting the house. 

Proceed as described for the lace blouse until the pattern 
marks have been transferred to the fabric. Pin and tack the 
darts. You will find them at the underarm, and perhaps the 
waist and shoulder. Or you might have tucks. Make them as 
described in Chapter X. Pin and tack shoulder and side 
seams. If there is a yoke fit it to the garment. 



If there is a patch pocket make it as described in Chapter 
XII and tack it in position on the marks given. Turn back and 
pin in position any attached facings. 

Try on and fit. The patch pocket may be in the wrong posi¬ 
tion for you. Make any necessary adjustments. Remember a 
blouse of this type is seldom intentionally tight. Consider the 
position of the buttonholes. You need one to take the strain of 
the bust fullness. Later you can check if the holes are evenly 
placed. 

Tack any adjustments. Sew and press the main seams. 
Turn in the raw edge of the facing and sew close to the 
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edge. The top and bottom will be taken in with the collar 
and hem. 

Make the collar. Turn it right side out and press. Lay it in 
position on the right side of the blouse, matching the centre of 
the collar to the centre back of the neckline. Tack. Fold back 
the front facing so that it lies over the collar on the right side 
of the garment. Fold back and pin the facing on the other side 
of the opening in the same way. Tack a bias strip to cover the 
raw edges of the collar not covered by the facing. Sew facing 
and binding, through all thicknesses. At the bottom of each 
facing stitch the fold to the sewn edge. (Fig. 112.) Notch the 
neckline and clip off the corners of the facing. 

Turn the facing right side out with neat corners. Turn the 
neck binding inside and slipstitch in position. Press. Turn 
up and sew the hem. Its width will be set by the amount 
turned up in the facing. 

Work the buttonholes and sew on the buttons. 

Tack and fit the sleeve. Sew and press the seams. Make and 
attach cuff. (Chapter IX.) Insert the sleeves. 

If all seams have been finished give the blouse a final press. 
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Accordion pleats, 95 
“Acrilan”, 19 
Adjustments of pattern: 
armholes, 36 
back, 33 
bust, 31-33 
hips, 30, 31 
seat, 30, 31 

shortening or lengthening, 29, 30 
shoulders, 33, 34 
sleeves, 34-36 
waist, 30, 31 

Adjustments when fitting: 
armholes, 59, 73 
back of bodice, 55 
bust, 55 
collars, 54, 55 
hips, 56 
neckline, 53 
shoulders, 52, 53 
skirt, 56, 57 
sleeves, 58, 59, 60, 72 
waistline, 30, 55 
“Allover” lace, 20, 136 
Alterations, 52-60 
Applied hems, 90 
Armhole finishes, 77, 78 
fitting, 36, 59, 73 
measurement, 25 
Assembly routine, 44-49 

Back fitting, 33 
measurement, 25 
stitch, 68 
Bagging, 57 
Bands, 130 
“Basting”, 66, 67 
Belt carriers, 130 

Belts, how to make, 46,47,129, 130 
Bias binding, 81, 89, 90, 100, 102, 
109,113,127 
cutter, 12 
material, 102, 109 


Binder attachment, 14, 103 
Binding, 81, 87, 102-104 
corners, 106 
false, 104 

in one step, 102, 103 
in two steps, 103 
scallops, 103 

transparent materials, 103 
Blind hemming, 69, 70 
Blouse making, 136-139 
Bodice, 17, 29, 30, 55 
and skirt, 29, 30, 45, 46 
length, 25 
Body average, 16 
bust and hips, 17 
darts, 92 

measurements, 23-26 
shape, 16-17 
short and stout, 16 
small and slim, 16 
tail and thin, 17 
Box pleats, 95 

Bust, 17, 24, 25, 28, 31-33, 55 
fitting, 31-33, 55, 56 
measurement, 25, 26, 28 
Buttonhole attachments, 14, 102, 
121, 123 
scissors, 12 

Buttonholes, 119-122 
Buttons, 12 2-124 

Carriers, belt, 130 
Cartridge pleats, 97 
Cashmere, 18 
Checks, 40, 41 
Chest measurements, 25 
Choosing your fabric, 17-21 
your pattern, 16, 17 
your style, 16, 17 
Collars, 46, 54, 55, 109, no, 139 
Colour-matching thread, 11 
Continuous plackets, 113 
Cording foot, 14 
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Corded tube, 124 
tucks, 93 
Corduroy, 10 
Comers, 106 

Cotton, 10, 18, 20, 64, 65 
“Cour telle”, 19 
Crossed tucks, 93 
Cuffs, 46, 79, 80 
Cutting, 40 

a bias binding, 102 
a buttonhole, 119 
diagrams, 37 
out, 20, 21, 37-43 
Curved seams, 83 
Curving tucks, 94 

Darts, 28, 37, 44, 45, 48, 6q, 91, 92, 
137 

Designs on materials, 21, 39-41 
Detachable collars, no 
Diagonal tacking, 67 
Dress assembly, 47, 48 
form, 12 
net, 20, 21 
rules, 16, 17 
Drill, 10 
“Drip-dry”, 20 
“Dynel”, 19 

Edge stitcher, 14 
“Embroidered” linens, 19 
“Empire” line, 16 
Epaulet sleeve, 77 
Even tacking, 67 
Eyelets, 125 

Fabric-covered buttons, 123 
Fabric design, 21, 22, 40, 41 
loops for buttons, 124 
and pressing temperatures, 63,64 
Fabrics, 10, 17-19,21 
Faced plackets, 113 
Facings, 46, 48, 104-107, 117 
False binding, 104 
hem, 57, 89 

Fashion magazines, 13, 136 
Fastenings, 113-125 
“Fibrolene”, 19 
First fitting, 51-60 
Fitted skirt, 133-135 
Fitting and fitting adjustments, 
50-60 


Fitting a sleeve, 72, 73 
Flap pocket, 129 
Flat felled seams, 83 
Flouncings, 18, 20 
Foundation garments, 17, 45, 50 
French felled seams, 84 
seams, 83, 137 

Gathered head sleeves, 74, 75 
skirt, 45, 131-133 
Gathering foot, 13, 99 
Gathers, 63, 88, 98, 99 
Godets, 98 

Good dressmaking, 6, 61, 66, 72, 85 
Grain marks, 38-40, 43 

of material, 21, 27, 37, 39, 59, 72, 
89, 94, 102, 129 
Guide, needle and thread, 10 
Gussets, 76 

Hand-sewing, 66-71 
Heat-control iron, 11, 63 
Help from shops, 17, 18, 122 
Hem marking, 51, 86 
Hemmer, adjustable, 13 
narrow, 13 
Hemming, 69, 70 
Hems, 47, 49, 63, 85-90, 106 
Herringbone stitch, 48, 70 
Hip adjustments, 30, 31 
measurement, 25, 26, 28 
Hips, 17, 24, 25, 28, 30, 31 
Hooks and eyes, 118 

Instruction sheet on pattern, 27, 37, 
40,44, J 37 

Interlining collars, no 
Interlinings, 21, 105, no, 129 
Inverted pleats, 96 
Invisible sewing, 48, 49 
Invisibly attached pocket, 125, 126 
Iron (heat control), n, 63 
Ironing board, 11 

Joining together, 44-49 

Kick pleat, 95 
Kimono sleeve, 76 
Knots, 66 

Lace, 19, 20, 65, 136, 137 
Lapped seam, 84 



Large stomach, 36 
Layout, 37-39 
for bold design s, 40, 41 
Lengthening, 29, 30 
Length measurement, 25, 26 
Linen, to, 19, 64 
Lining a pocket, 125 
lace, 20, 136 
Linings, 105, 106, 136 
Linked buttons, 123 
“Lurex” thread, 11 

Machine tension, 19 
Marking, 41-43 
Matching design on material, 
40, 41 

Materials, amount required, 17, 
4i 

fine, medium, heavy, 10 
Measurement chart, 24 
Mirror, full-length, 12, 50 
Mitred hem, 106 
Moulded head of sleeve, 73, 74 
Movement allowance, 24, 26, 28 
Muslin, 10, 16 

Nap, 2 L 39 
Narrow hem, 89 
Neckline , 53, 54, r 06 -109 
bound opening, 108 
slashed opening, 108 
Needle and thread guide. 10 
Needles and threads, ro, 11 
Net, 20, 21 

Nylon, 9, 11, 18-20, 22, 40, 64, 65 

One-piece dress, 58 
One-step binding, 102, 103 
One thread dart, g2 
Openings, 112, 113 
and fasteners, 112-125 
Organdie, 10 
“Orion”, 19 
Overcasting, 46, 71, 82 
Overfullness of skirt hem, 88 
Overlaid yoke, 111 
Oversewing, 78 

Patch pocket, 125, 138 
Pattern adjustments, 23-36 
chart, 17 

choosing, 16, 17, 23-36 
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Pattern instruction sheet, 27, 37,40, 
44 , 137 

marks, 27, 40, 41, 95, 137 . 

measurements, 24, 26 
Permanent pleats, 19 
Petersham, 46, 47, 134, 135 
Pin cushion, 12 
tucks, 93 
Pinking, 46, 81 
scissors, 12 
Pins, 9 

Plain pleats, 95 
seams, 81, 89 
tucks, 93 

D, “Pleat marks”, 94 

Pleats, 37, 44, 62, 94-98 
8, Pocket flap, 125 
Pockets, 125-129 
Poplin, 10 
Press cloth, 11, 22 
Pressing, 11, 45, 61-65, *39 
equipment, 11, 61 
methods, 61-65 
Press mitt, 11 
studs, 117, 118 
Princess-line dress, 20, 46, 47 
Puffed sleeve, 75 
Puffy seams, 61 

Raglan sleeve, 76, 77 
Raw edges, 46 
Rayon, 19, 20, 63, 64, 65 
Ready-pleated fabrics, 19 
Rolled hem, 89 
Round collar, 109 
neckline, 107 
Ruffler, 10, 13 
Ruffles, 100, 101 
Running stitch, 68 

Satin, 16, 18 
Scalloped hem, 89 
Scallops, 103, in 

Seam allowance, 27, 40, 42, 46,137 
Seams, 44-48, 51-53, 56-63, 81-85 
Seat, 30, 31 
Scissors, 9, 40 
Selvedge, 38, 39 
bet-m sleeve, 51, 73 
Sewing, 45> 66-71 
machine, 11, 12 
machine attachments, 13, 14 
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Shape of your body, 16, 17 
Shell hem, 90 
tucks, 93 

Shine on fabric, 63 
Shirring, 99 
Shirt blouse, 137, 138 
sleeve, 77 

“Short and stout”, 16 
Shortening, 29, 30 
Shoulder measurement, 25 
pads, 59, 72, 75, 76 
seams, 44, 48, 59 
Shoulders, 33, 34, 52, 53 
Shrinking, 18, 22 
Side pleat, 95 
seams, 44, 48 
Silk, 10, 18, 20, 64 
net, 21 

Skirt, 30, 56-58, 62 
fitting, 51 
lengths, 26 
making, 30, 131--135 
marker, 12, 86 
Slanting side seams, 57 
Slashed opening, 108 
Sleeve board, 12, 61 
finishing, 78, 79 
fitting, 51, 58-60, 72 
lengths, 25 
openings, 78, 79 
width, 25 
Sleeves, 34, 35, 46, 51, 58, 59, 63, 
72-80 

Slip stitch, 70 
tacking, 67, 68 
Slit pocket, 126, 127 
Slot seam, 84 
Slots for belts, 130 
“Small and slim”, 16 
Smooth-head sleeve, 73 
Square neckline, 107 
Stitched hem, 90 
pleats, 97 

Stitched-in yoke, 111 
Stitches, 66-71 
Straight collar, no 
Strapped seams, 85 
Stripes, 40, 41 

Swing-needle sewing machine, 14, 
I 5 > 46 

Synthetic fibres, 18, 19, 63-65 
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Tacking, 44-48 

cotton, colours, 10, 41 
thread, 44, 46 

Tailor’s chalk, 9, 40, 42, 43, 60 
Tailor tacks, 41, 42, 44, 45, 66, 91 
4 Tall and thin”, 17 
Tape measure, 9 

Temperature control in pressing, 
63-65 

Tension of sewing machine, 1 r 
Terylene, 9, n, 18-20, 22, 40, 64, 

65 

Threads, 10, 11 
“Too loose”, 58 
Tools for dressmaking, 9-15 
“Too tight”, 58 
Transparent materials, 103 
yoke, in 
“Tricel”, 19 
Tucks, 44, 45, 62, 92-94 
Tulle, 21 
Tweeds, 10, 18 
Two-step binding, 103 

Underarm to waistline, 25 
Uneven tacking, 67 
Unpressed pleats, 97 

“Vilene”, 21, 105 
“V” neckline, 107 

Waist adjustments, 30, 31 
Waistline, 30, 46, 55 
measurement, 25, 26 
“Walking” split, 48 
Welt pocket, 127, 128 
Wide base darts, 91 
Wool, 10, 18, 19, 64 
Worked buttonholes, 121 
loops for buttons, 123 
Worsted, 18, 19 

Yokes, 111 

Zig-zag attachment, 14 
Zip-fasteners: 
and facings, 117 
backing, 117 
centred, 116, 117 
concealed, 114, 115, 134 
fitting of, 114-116 
unconcealed, 116 
Zip foot, 14 




